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“Yhe Mark of CAV Master Maiers 


R a longer time than 
most of us can remember, 
the White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., 
of Holyoke, Mass., has made 
distinctive social stationery. 
More than one generation of 
particular people have used one 
or another of its many styles 
of excellent writing paper. 


To\unify these various styles 
under a single mark of quality 
—to explain nationally the 
_ Quality represented by that 


mark, became the duty of ad- 
vertising. Results from the first 


- year of effort lead us to hope 


that in good time the Mark of 
Master Makers will be the 
national symbol of good taste 
and full value in social 
stationery. 


At Advertising Headquarters, 
it has been a source of constant 
pleasure to assist the progress 
of this campaign which had its 
inception here. 
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BN. W. AYER & SON 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


| New Yorx Boston 


CLEVELAND Cuicaco 
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THE FARM MARKET 
THE RICHEST MARKET 


The period of indiscriminate buying of space is 
passed. 

Advertising is more essential than ever, but during 
this period of readjustment the advertiser should 
concentrate his sales and advertising effort upon the 
market that is richest and least affected bv present 
conditions. 

Likewise does double duty devolve upon the space 
buyer in selecting mediums of the highest standing 
with their readers, and the highést recognition on the 
part of advertisers. 

The farm market is the first market to concentrate 
upon—because it is the richest market and least 
affected by changing conditions. 

The Standard Group of Quality Papers stand first 
in the farm field—because they render the greatest 
service to farmers and enjoy the highest recognition 
by advertisers, viz.—largest cash investment. 


The Standard Farm Papers 


Over 1,150,000 Better-than-Average Farm Homes 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1841 Established 1843 
Pennsylvania Farmer Pacific Rural Press 
Betablished 1880 Established 1876 
The Breeder’s Gazette The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1881 stale ~~ 1882 
> Farm oard’s Dairyman 
enn ee Eatablished 1870 
The Ohio Farmer Progressive Farmér 


Betablished 1848 Birmi oN ty saxo ‘ 
T i i i i irmingham, eigh, 
-_ Wisnonetp Agrouivariet Memphis, Atlanta, Dalias 


The Nebraska Farmer 
Established 1859 


Lincoln, Neb. 

Western Representatives Eastern, Representatwa 
Sranparp Farm Papers, Inc. Wariace C. Ricwarpson, Int 
Conway Building, Chicago 95 Madison Ave., New York City 
All Standard Farm Papers ave members of the A. B. C. 
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How Loyd Scruggs Built an Im- 
mense Business by Disregarding 
Precedent 


The Story of the Rise of the Copper-Clad Malleable Range Co. 


By G. A. Nichols 


Siro Loyd Scruggs started 
manufacturing—and hoping 
to sell — his Copper-Clad mal- 
leable ranges in St. Louis. ten 
years ago he was told there was 
no room. 

And really it seemed as if his 
advisors were right. Big com- 
panies, for one of which Scruggs 
then was a star road saiesman, al- 
ready had the field well covered. 

But Scruggs made room. He 
has kept on making it until now 
his company is one of the fore- 
most producers and distributors in 
that line and has done much to 
bring to St. Louis its reputation 
as the world’s stove and range 
centre. 

I had heard a great deal about 
the quick and remarkable success 
of the Copper-Clad Malleable 
Range Company but I did-not 
know the real reason until I had 
met Mr. Scruggs. Then the rea- 
son was plain. 

It was Scruggs plus superior 
product, plus an unusual business 
policy, plus a remarkably high 
grade manufacturing and selling 
Organization, plus well educated 
retailers, 

You might add to this a disre- 
gard of precedent, custom or tra- 
dition. 

“We do the things,” said Mr. 
Scruggs, “which appear to us to 
be the right things to do, no mat- 
ter how they may appeal to other 
people.” 

T don’t know anything about 


Table of Contents on page 142 


ranges. Mr. Scruggs says his is 
better than all the others because 
it has a copper lining (hence the 
name Copper-Clad) which makes 
it rust-proof. It can go at that 
so far as I am concerned. But 
what I want to teil about here are 
the custom-defying methods in 
building personnel and in manu- 
facturing, advertising and selling 
ranges that have made the Cop- 
per-Clad organization unique in 
the business world. 

Scruggs has done some things 
that are so absolutely opposed to 
the conventional that one wonders 
how such things could possibly 
be—that is, he wonders until he 
is shown Exhibit A, which is the 
record of the company. 

Did you ever hear of a com- 
pany where there were no private 
figures for the boss and where 
everybody in the organization 
could at any time know to a penny 
the net profits of the concern? 
Did you ever hear of a big man- 
ufacturing business where the 
matter of salaries was no secret 
and where everybody knew what 
everybody else was receiving? 

The Scruggs organization is 
that kind. There are no secrets. 
The employees know what each 
range costs to make and to sell. 
They know the extent of the sales 
from time to time. They know 
just how much the company is 
making. 

“This is good psychology.” said 
Mr. Scruggs. “Seeing these figures 
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creatés in our people a personal 
pride in trying to make them 
larger.” 

There is a lot said these days 
about the “happy family” idea in 
factories and in selling organiza- 
tions. Much of it is bunk. Here 
and there you find a company 
where it works out 100 per cent. 
The Copper-Clad company is one 
of these. 

The family spirit extends even 
to the workmen who put the Cop- 
per-Clad range together. 

When Mr. Scruggs started out 
ten years ago with just about 
enough capital to make a single 
range he decided that standard- 
ized production should be the ulti- 
mate basis of his manufacturing 
plant. He hastened to put this 
method into effect after he saw 
that he was training workmen for 
his competitors to hire away from 
him. He hired a lot of green 
hands and instructed them in va- 
rious phases of stove-making. 
Each man had his specialty and 
that only. The system now has 
been perfected to a point where 
a.complete range is made every 
four minutes in the Copper-Clad 
factory. This is made possible 
through a clockwork schedule. 

Mr. Scruggs declared in answer 
to a question that his workmen 
most emphatically do like the 
piece-work basis. 

“They make more money for 
one thing,” he sai “They know 
that merit will be rewarded and 
that there are no hampering or- 
ganizations to keep them at the 
level of less efficient workmen. 

“Most factories start at eight 
o’clock in the morning. We start 
at seven. This early hour-was set 
for a purpose. If a man has to 
go to work at seven o'clock every 
morning he is going to be in bed 
at night. He will be steadier, bet- 
ter and more dependable. A year 
or so ago when men were scarce 
my superintendent asked me to 
allow him to change the opening 
hour to eight o’clock. He said he 
had encountered many men who 
would not start at seven but would 
start at eight. I told him he was 


lucky—that by starting at seven 
o’clock he automaticaJly eliminated 
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men of unsteady habits or who 
did not love work. 

“You may judge for yourself 
how well this system works when 
I tell you upon my honor that 
the labor turnover at our plant is 
practically nothing. It is too small 
to be considered. It wouldn’t sur- 
prise me at all if you would doubt 
this statement, and if you do I 
‘can show you the records to prove 
it.” 


OFFICES GIVE IMPRESSION OF BEING 
A GOOD PLACE TO WORK 


The family idea extends also to 
the general office and _ selling 
force. 

The arrangement of the com- 
pany’s general offices is the re 
sult of using the most up-to-date 
principles of applied psychology. 
Every room in the place is fur- 
nished in a style showing quiet, 
refined luxury. Every floor is cov- 
ered with expensive carpet. The 
carpet in the big room where most 
of the clerks work is just the same 
as that on the floor of Mr. 
Scruggs’s private office. Oil paint- 
ings are on the walls. 

“T have ordered some ferns to 
be put on those stands from which 
we have just removed the electric 
fans,” explained Mr. Scruggs, as 
we went through. 

The desks and other furniture 
are uniform, as is also the equip- 
ment for each desk. 

Everything is “just so” and is 
kept that way. Two men are at 
work all day with vacuum clean- 
ers, with oiled rags and hot soap 
suds. The glass partitions be 
tween the offices are washed every 
day. If a spot of dust appears 
on a desk or floor or even on 
walls it is quickly removed. 

The whole place is delightf 
clean and inviting, even tho 
it is the habitat of real “he men.” 

On every desk ranging from 
that of the president down to the 
newest office boy gre two framed 
mottoes. One is “Don’t Lose a 
Customer.” The other is “Let Us 
tg to Excel in Everything We 

© tye ‘ 

Every Monday morning after the 
people are seated at their desks 4 
girl goes around and puts freshly 
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OurNewBusiness Play 


IKE most business enterprises, we want 

to grow. We have grown and expect 

to keep doing so. But we have never 

maintained a staff exclusively for the solici- 

tation of new business. We have concerned 

ourselves more particularly with the ques- 
tion of rendering a high quality service. 


A very large share of our business has come 
to us unsolicited. This in the main has 
proved the most satisfactory and the most 
permanent. We have always aimed to 
render a service to each client which would 
not only reflect credit on ourselves, but 
which would make our clients proud of 
their connection with us. And to many of 
our clients are we indebted for their inter- 
est in bringing to us the business of other 
manufacturers. 


It has never been our policy to attempt to 
intrude upon and break down existing 
pleasant and satisfactory relations between 
a manufacturer and another agency which 
might be serving him. 


But we welcome new business, and we shall 
be glad to solicit your advertising account 
if you have no be ge connection, or if you 
are not satisfi ith the agency service 
now furnished you. 


THE H.K.MCCANN COMPANY 
Advertising - 61 Broadway New York, 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 





This is one of a series of 15 explanatory 
talks on our organization and our facili- 
ties. The entire series in pamphlet form 
—“Our ‘Business and Yours”—will be 
mailed you on request. 
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painted mottoes in each of the 
frames. The wording is exactly 
the same. The old motto may not 
be soiled in the least. But the 
idea is to show the occupant of 
the desk bow important the house 
regards the mottoes. 

These not only increase effi- 
ciency but they are used in a novel 
way in maintaining discipline. 

Mr. Scruggs realizes that it is 
essential in an organization made 
up of human beings to call peo- 
ple down occasionally. Supervi- 
sion and reprimand have to be. 
But he insists it is possible to 
reprimand a man without being 
undignified and without hurting 
the man’s feelings or breaking his 
spirit. 

UNUSUAL REPRIMANDS THAT 

ACCOMPLISH THEIR PURPOSE 


Suppose some customer writes 
a letter which discloses unsatis- 
factory or careless work on the 
part of some clerk. The letter 
automatically goes to Mr. Scruggs’s 
desk. He always insists on hav- 
ing copies of what he calls “the 
bad things.” His usual method of 
administering the necessary repri- 
mand is to step out to the of- 
fender’s desk, put the letter be- 
fore him and then on top of it 
put the motto “Don’t Lose a Cus- 
tomer.” This usually is all there 
is to it and it is plenty. 

Or suppose the advertising de- 
partment puts out a piece of work 
that shows evidences of letting 
down in some quality or other. 
The paper probably will be placed 
before the man responsible and on 
it the motto, “Let Us Strive to 
Excel in Everything We Do.” 

A reprimand of this kind is un- 
answerable, And it does the work 
vastly better than could possibly 
be done by mere words. 

A method somewhat similar is 
used in calling the road sales- 
men’s attention to their failings. 

“Our salesmen make up an all- 
star company,” said Mr. Scruggs, 
“and consequently they cannot be 
handled like a lot of. trained 
monkeys. Every- week each of 


our men on the road receives a 
filled out form showing the rec- 
ord of his achievements for the 
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previous five weeks. Heknows 
what he ought to be doing. And 
usually the cold figures there be- 
fore him are enough reminder if 
he is not doing all he should, For 
instance, we think our salesmen 
should visit a minimum of nine 
towns in a week. This, of course, 
is impressed upon the salesman, 
Hence when the record we send 
him shows only seven towns’ 
visited during the last week he 
knows that we are cognizant of 
his omission, The next week may 
show only five towns visited. In 
such a case a pencilled check 
mark is placed over the 

If the next week falls below, an- 
other check mark is put on. Un- 
less the report shows up better by 
the third week a couple of ques- 
tion marks are pencilled on the 
form, 

“This always has worked out. 
The salesman invariably writes a 
letter explaining why he did not 
visit the towns. He gets a cheery 
letter in reply telling him the 
thing is all right and that he 
should try to do better next time. 

“If we were to write sharp, 
fault-finding letters or perhaps 
any letters at all to the salesmen 
calling their attention to these 
things they would quit. But we 
administer the reprimand in a way 
that they cannot possibly resent.” 

“What is the secret of your 
ability to get all your men lined 
up so. enthusiastically behind 
you?” Mr. Scruggs was asked. 

“To handle men of ability and 
strong individuality,” he replied, 
“you must get them in an atti- 
tude of really preferring to agree. 
A man may believe most con- 
scientiously that he is right but at 
the same time be eager to be able 
to say that the other is right. T 
believe that every man of impor 
tance in our organization hopes 
and desires to be able to agree 
with the others if he can do 80 
without sacrificing principle. This 
has been shown in many confer- 
ences we have had lately to dis- 
cuss ways to meet the present un- 
usual business situation. 

“The time to provide for this 
is when a man is hired. 

“When I interview an applicant 
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Finding a Market 
In Bad Times 


It is a well known fact that the people 
in the small town are least affected by 
business depressions. That many ad- 
vertisers appreciate this fact is showr. 
by their increasing use of 


NEEDLECRAFT 
MAGAZINE 


Eighteen prominent advertisers are 
going into Needlecrafi this year for the 
first time, and as many of our former 
clients have ordered increased space for 
1921. This gives us a record volume 
for the next six months. 


“One Worn.an Tells Another” 
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for a job I am not guided alto- 
gether by the way he appeals to 
me. I may like him. I may be 
impressed with what he says he 
can do. But would Hoffman like 
him? How would his talk sound 
to Smith? If a man is hired it 
is because we decided that all in 
the place will like him and will 
be able to work harmoniously 
with him. 

“I believe one big thing in im- 
proving our people’s morale is 
that we keep nothing secret from 
them. There is absolutely noth- 
ing secret in this business. I would 
be perfectly willing to tell you, 
for instance, right now if you 
wanted to know it, how much 
money there is in my private bank 
account, I am willing to tell you 
exactly how much money we made 
last year, last month or last week. 
Anybody here can know the same 
thing. No secret is made as to 
salaries. If some fellow works 
with another who is getting 4 
higher salary, then he has an in- 
centive to work in such a way 
that he can get the same salary 
or a larger one.” 

This brought up the ever-pres- 
ent problem of how to give 
“raises,” which is a real problem 
with most big organizations. No 
employer likes to have a man ask 
him for an increase in pay. He 
likes to believe that he is fair and 
that the employee should trust 
him to do what is right. 

“What would you do if a man 
asked you for a raise?” Mr. 
Scruggs was asked. 

“This has happened only once 
in our organization,” he said. “I 
had an investigation made and 
then I apologized to the man for 
overlooking him. He had a good 
case. Ordinarily if a request of 
this kind were made of me my 
inclination would be to think the 
person was out of tune with: the 
organization. But I would inves- 
tigate and act accordingly. The 
most expensive thing possible in 
a business the size of this is to 
pay people little enough to make 
them worry. Paying sufficient 
wages and salaries is the very 
best kind of business. We have 
demonstrated this most forcefully 


“to me. 
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in the progress we have made” 

Mr. Scruggs thinks that the 
function of the big executive is tp 
attend only to such things as 
could not properly be delegated to 
others. His policy toward his pew 
ple he sums up like this: 

“If you know. you are right 
about a thing do it that way. Ff 
you think you are right, do # 
Right or wrong I'll back you up, 
But I dare you to attempt 10 
it if you don’t know or think you 
are right. If you can do it your 
self, or if you think you can do 
it yourself, I dare you to bring it 
Otherwise I dare you not 
to bring it to me. Don’t bother 
me with things you can do & 
think you can do. I want noth 
ing but knots. 
you can’t untie.” 


SELLING THROUGH 


The Copper-Clad range is sold 
exclusively in small towns and 
country districts. There is littl 
or no market for it where gas for 
fuel purposes is available. This 
brings a problem of advertising 
and selling that can be highly im 
dividualized. It means work 
the country hardware dealer, with 
the country newspaper and the 
country customer. The Copper 
Clad has one of the most effective 
plans of co-operation with the re 
tailer that I ever saw. It mai 
tains what it calls a “Help You 
Sell ’Em” department. 

“We can’t sell more ranges than 
our dealers sell and keep it up” 
said Mr. Scruggs. “This means 
that we have to co-operate in @ 
most forceful way to create @ 
market that our dealers can 
ize upon. I think that one of the 
most joyful days of my business 
life was when a retail hardware 
man told me some years ago that 
his customers frequently would 
say he did not need to tell them 
about the Copper-Clad range be 
cause they knew more about it 
than he did. This is a common 
occurrence now, but I certainly 
got a thrill when I first heard it 
It of course was the result of the 
educational selling campaign ~ 
we carry on in behalf of our re 
tailers. 


Bring me what 
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._ “The secret .of our success in 
selling is in knowing our business 
and in attending to it. 

“I always have tried to get a 
woman’s co-operation in selling a 
range to herself. This is why we 
make the range a thing of beauty. 
Beauty sells it. The copper lin- 
ing keeps it sold.” 

Mr. Scruggs naturally is an en- 
thusiastic advocate of the right 
kind of dealer co-operation as a 
selling argument to use with re- 
tailers. But he also strongly be- 
lieves in the old-fashioned per- 
sonal element in closing sales, 

“The secret of successful sell- 
ing,” he said, “is to make your 
prospect like you personally so 
well that he will be sorry and dis- 
appointed if he cannot buy from 
you. A man has been soliciting 
me’ for some time on a certain 
important matter having to do 
with our business policy. You 
may believe it or not, but I am 
actually trying to arrange things 
so we can buy what he has to 
sell. I am doing this because I 
like him and if I can possibly see 
my way clear I am going to buy 
from him. 

“We have this principle in mind 
when we hire salesmanship ma- 
terial. In hiring possible sales- 
men we prefer men who do not 
know ranges or how to sell them. 
We want promising raw material 
that we can build up and train 
into our way of doing things.” 

The Copper-Clad’s co-operation 
with the dealer takes in the usual 
advertising service, electrotypes 
and so on. But the big thing is 
its sources of direct-mail selling 
messages that it sends out from 
its “Help You Sell ’Em” depart- 
ment. 

Retailers are encouraged to send 
in the names of prospects. Then 
the company sends out at inter- 
vals of a few days postcards 
printed in process, each telling of 
some distinctive feature of the 
Copper-Clad range. Attractive 
booklets and letter$ are also sent 
at the proper time. All this mat- 
ter is the very best printing that 
money can buy. , 

One refreshing feature of the 
series is that it keeps away from 
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the old stereotyped stuffed-club 
methods sometimes used in sell- 
ing efforts of this kind. -Never 
is the prospect asked directly to 
buy a Copper-Clad range. In fact, 
nothing at all is said about such 
a thing. But the whole series js 
carefully built up so as to create 
a desire for the range—to make 
the woman actually want it and 
refuse to be happy until she can 
buy one. The postcard series is 
so carefully planned that the 
women are well educated as to 
the excellencies of the - 
Clad range before they go to 
it. This is why they so often ap- 
pear to know more about ranges 
than retailers themselves. 
Retailers sometimes are if 
clined to be rather cagey about 
sending in names of prospects for 
follow-up purposes. About the 
third letter the prospect is likely 
to be reminded that “we have 
written you three or four times 
about this thing and you have not 
replied. What is the reason? Won't 
you please write us at once and 
tell us why you are not going to 
buy?” Then the prospect is likely 
to descend upon .the retailer in 
righteous wrath and demand to 
know why he has taken the liberty 
of ang in her name to be thus 
used. 
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MESSAGES TO SALESMEN 


Copper-Clad uses the mails also 
to infuse ‘pep into the salesmen 
each week. The messages are 
sent out under the name of 
“Chats.” Stationery is specially 
printed each week with a distine- 
tive heading and drawing of spe- 
cial reference to the subject un- 
der discussion. 

One recent “Chat” letter is en- 
titled “Velvet for Go-Getters.” At 
the top is a funny cartoon picture 
of a cow about to be milked and 
with it is a trite saying to 
effect that some folks wait for 
the cow to back up to be milked, 
others go after the cow, Thea 
follows some argument written m 
a breezy style bearing on the 
subject. : 

Another letter starts out with 
the printed declaration that “Ge 
Luck Will Help You Over a Dite® 


















Little but Big 


A spray hose seems like an un- 
important item to us city folks, 
but it means a good deal to the 
everyday life of the American 
fruit grower. 

A good spray hose is just as im- 
ortant to him as the roof on his 
ouse. It protects his fruit trees 

—his very investment. This spray 
hose must’ be good hose too, for it 
must combat spray chemicals. 

And it’s a fifty to one bet that 
he will take advertised products, 
because he knows they’re good. 
That’s why during the first six 
months of 1920 

2,100 lines of 
Spray Hose advertising 
appeared on Ly n,n of the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 
The National Fruit, Journal of America 


Guaranteed minimum circulation, 200,000 monthly 
Members of Agricultural Publishers Association 
Members of Agricultural Editors Association 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 


ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher i 
J. E. FORD, Director of Advertising 5 / 
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if You Jump Hard Enough.” An- 
other having to do with the get- 
ting of star accounts has as its 
theme “produce great pumpkins, 
the pies follow.” 

The letters go out each week 
over the signature of the sales 
manager. Mr. Scruggs himself 
writes one occasionally. 

When Loyd Scruggs fires a man 
—which is something that has 
to be done even in the best reg- 
ulated organization—he_ takes 
more time about it than he does 
about hiring him. 

“This,” he said, “is one place 
where I will lie a little if neces- 
sary. One of my department heads 
happened to remark casually a few 
months ago that he was going to 
have to let a certain man out. I 
asked for the job of doing the 
firing. The man, in trying to do 
selling by means of letters, was 
not giving his superior personal- 
ity a chance. I told him he ought 
to go and get another job where 
he could meet people face to face. 
If I had told him the real truth 
about his work it would have 
broken his spirit and perhaps he 
never would have secured as good 
a job as he had here. But I 
actually managed to get him to 
thinking he had some selling abil- 
ity. He went out and got another 
job and made good at it in a 
notable way. This is one of the 
many little things in business of 
which a man can well be proud.” 





Brearley-Hamilton Opens 
Detroit Branch 


The Brearley-Hamilton Co., of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has opened a_ branch 
office in Detroit. Frank M. Eldredge, 
who formerly conducted the Fran é 
Eldredge Co., service agency, will be 
in charge. 7 ra nc 

The account of the Universal Utilities 
Corporation, of Alpena, Mich., just ob- 
tained by the Brearley-Hamilton Co.. 
as well as several Detroit accounts, will 
be handled at the Detroit office. 





L. L. Robbins Returns to 
Collin Armstrong, Inc. 


L. L. Robbins, who for the past two 
years has been on the advertising staff 
of the Curtis Publishing Company, 
rejoined Collin Armstrong, Inc., New 
York, and on January 1 will take up his 
former duties as an account executive. 
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John Adams ‘Thayer Wil] 
Enter Agency Field 


John Adams Thayer, former ublisher * 
of Everybodys Magazine and long iden- 
tified with advertising and ublishing in. 
terests of this country, ome for the last 
three years the, executive secretary of 
the Periodical Publishers’ Association, at 
New York, has resigned this position to 
poodle eee of A. 0, Good 

ne., advertising agency of Richmond, 
Va., in charge of the _ & York 

Before Mr. Thayer became publi 
of Everybody's Magaoine Be had been 
advertising ma ro he Ladies 
Home Journal, ofvatisles man: of 
the Boston, Mass., Journal, and had 
been in charge of advertising for the 
Delineator. 

While publisher of Everybody's Mag 
azine he persuaded Thomas W. Lawson 
to write “Frenzied Finance” for that 


publication. 
The Goodwin agency, which Mr. 
1, will also add 


Thayer joins on Januar 

a new treasurer and financial manager 
on that date in Philip E. W. Goodwin, 
who has been vice-president of the Cen- 
tral National Bank of Richmond. 





M. F. Hanson and Paul Block 
Buy Duluth “Herald” 


M. F. Hanson, general manager of the 
Philadelphia Record, and Paul Block, of 
Paul Block, Inc., New York, have pur 
chased the Duluth, Minn., Herald. 
papeaey 1 Mr. Hanson will become pub 
isher of the Herald.. He has been asso 
ciated with the Record since 1890, when 
he became advertising manager. He has 
also taken an active interest in the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, being a member of the News- 
print Paper ‘ommittee. He represented 
the Philadelphia newspapers before the 
United States Senate’s Newsprint Pai 
Investigating Committee during the 
session of the present Congress. 





Theodore Kirby Joins Leslie- 
Judge Co. 


Theodore Kirby, four years advertis- 
ing manager for Richard Hudnut, New 
York, and during the last three 
one-half years director of service for the 
Mac Martin Advertising Agency, 
aeneapelie, will be connected with the 
Western office of the Leslie-Judge Com- 
pany, at Chicago, after January 1. 


National Blank Book Co, 
Appoints Batten 


The National Blank Book Company, 
of Holyoke, Mass., has placed its adver- 
tising account in the hands of the 
George Batten Company, New York. 


The Pirgstone Tie ond Rylber ae | 
y of Canada, mi as p 

tte ‘Canadian advertising in the hands 

of The Hamilton Adv: ’ Agency, 

Limited, of Hamilton, Ontario. an 
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New York Office: 1701 Flatiron Bidg. 














JANUARY 6 The Com- 

panior will appear in the new 

Standard Size—a new type face, 
more pages and more reading. 


Tt COMPANION is glad to 
add its influence to the move- 
ment for standardization as the 
most immediate, all-round help to 
the advertiser. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, For All the Family 


Boston, Massachusetts 











Chicago Office: 122 So. Michigan Blvd. 
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\L “WEEKLY 
‘THE NATIONA nie 








Collier's, The National Weekly 





Mighty as it may be, the power or the 
skill of one man will accomplish only 
a human limit. We know of no other machine 
that so greatly multiplies man-power as does the 
ws i. “ -printed . 











graph. Five th d well duplicates of 

« a typewri sheet del d every hour, with only a 
few minutes consumed in getting ready to print, is a 

truly abl lish even in these days of 


urgent speed. In your own office, under your divect saperviaion, the 
work can be privately and cleanly done—at negligible com. And if dia- 
i i or plans are needed, they may be included on the same 
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Mimeograph | 
and Collier’s 















The A. B. Dick 

Company, makers 
] || of the Edison-Dick 
Mimeograph, are 
using more space in 
Collier’s than in 
any other general 
publication. 





Colliers 


J. E. WuutaMs, Advertising Manager 
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Honey in the 


Baltimore Market. 


(j= = iy rery of this product was confined to the strained 


packed in jars, bottles and other containers. 


Of the seven brands here not one has reached a fair percentage of dis. 
tribution and sales. Even the leaders, though far in excess of the 
others, are pronouncedly in arrears of what tr be gotten out of 
this ot Hs 


en the eighth largest city, responds tremendously to any first- 

product sufciencly Mi ERCHANDISED and ADVERTISED; 
MERCHANDISED to the extent of everlastingly supportin, distri 
bution, and ADVERTISED at the same time intensively in Baltimore's 
great Associated Press papers, The NEWS and The "AMERICAN, 
which have a daily and Sunday press run of around 190,000 with net 
paid close on the heels of these 9 


A comparison of this circulation with the number of pone in Baltimore, city and 
suburbs, approximating 150,000 to 175,000, is proof conclusive of just how thor- 
oughly The NEWS and The AMERICAN aor Baltimore and practically the 
entire state of Maryland. 

Would you like to have a copy of our Honey Report? It contains names of 

brands on present market, percentage of sales, distribution, activity ratings, 


reports of wholesalers and retailers, etc., ete. if interested, write us on your 
business stationery for a copy. 


The Baltimore News 


EVENING, DAILY AND SUNDAY 


and Whe Baltimore American 


MORNING, DAILY AND SUNDAY 


DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ 

. ood <ite estern Representative 
Tribune Building ; First Nat’! Bank Bidg. 
New York Ce] Chicago 


, A@vertising Manager 
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Newspapers Must Educate Their 
Readers to Demand Reforest- 





ation Legislation 


When Reforesting Becomes a Popular Measure Politicians Will Quickly 
\ Endorse Remedial Action 


By T. F. McPherson 


Business Manager, The Tulsa Tribune 


TART a “Grow Wood at 

Home” campaign. Concentrate 
the attention of the American peo- 
ple upon the need of replenishing 
the forests of the United States 
and the politicians may be relied 
upon to jump to the tune of the 
voters’ whistle. 

Wood pulp constitutes about 98 
per cent of newsprint paper. The 
largest item of cost in the manu- 
facture of that commodity is wood. 
It is estimated that an average 
of one and one-haif cords of 
rough wood, weighing about 6,600 
pounds, is consumed in the manu- 
facture of one ton of newsprint. 

The International Paper Com- 
pany recently issued a statement 
giving some figures of the alarm- 
ing advance in the cost of prepared 
wood during the past ten years. 
Prior to 1910, according to this 
statement, prepared wood was 
available at $10 a cord. From 1910 
to 1915 it averaged between $12.50 
and $13.50 per cord. Since 1915 
the price has advanced $15.75 a 
cord, or approximately 115 per 
cent. Obviously, this condition 
cannot be permitted to continue at 
its present serious state. 

It would seem that the quickest 
way to bring about some definite 
legislation looking toward the re- 
plenishing of the forests of this 
country would be through the 
power of the press. There has been 
a tendency on the part of Congress 
and public officials of the United 
States to use paper with great 
recklessness, rather than to con- 
serve it. To seek by constructive 
means a method of restoring the 
wasted woodland of the nation is 
a movement that one would hardly 
expect to originate in Congress or 
to be vigorously pushed by that 
body. 


There are two times when a 
politician is in a constructive 
frame of mind. One is when he 
is seeking an office, the other when 
he is seeking re-election to an 
office. Political bodies may be ex- 
pected to legislate in the public 
interest when dominated by a 
selfish motive; otherwise, con- 
structive legislation comes only 
when it is demanded by the people. 


PROTECTION FIRST; THEN 
REFORESTATION 


The first step, naturally, should 
be to protect the present wood 
supply through fire-protection 
legislation. Legislation by Con- 
gress should come first. Every 
forested State in the Union should 
also interest itself in securing the 
proper legislation looking to the 
protection of its present forests 
and restoring the forests that have 
been destroyed. It is a well-known 
fact that newspaper publishers 
have always exerted themselves to 
the limit of their power and influ- 
ence to promote legislation de- 
signed to aid any industry that 
might be in need of the help of 
the press. Newspaper publishers 
have observed the success of many 
advertising campaigns designed to 
stimulate an interest in the needs 
of other industries, and yet it 
seems almost impossible to per- 
suade the newspaper publishers to 
unite in a publicity campaign 
through the columns of the press 
to save the newspaper industry 
from destruction. It seems absurd 


that the newspapers should shrink 
from. using the remedy they so 
ardently prescribe for other indus- 
tries when in dire need of correct- 
ing an existing evil. 

The American Newspaper Pab- 
lishers Association has adopted a 
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programme looking to securing 
some national reforestation legis- 
lation. A special committee was 
organized and is acting. This 
committee appears from time to 
time in the legislative halls at 
Washington beseeching Congress 
to consider the recommendations 
it presents. In the meantime, the 
columns of the newspapers of this 
country, which could do more to 
stimulate an interest in the need 
for reforestation than any other 
power, are not called into service 
in a persistent and continuous 
manner. 

The people of the United States 
have recently demonstrated and 
are still demonstrating that they 
can act successfully in a united ef- 
fort to rebuke any interest or body 
of men that takes unfair advan- 
tage of the public confidence. The 
present buyers’ strike is forceful 
evidence of the temper of the 
American people when they make 
up their minds to be imposed upon 
no longer. 


A UNITED DRIVE BY NEWSPAPERS ° 


The fear is sometimes expressed, 
and with a measure of foundation 
in fact, that the press. of the coun- 
try, being largely dominated by 
politicians or interests controlling 
politicians, often fails to function 
in the public interest. There is 
no doubt that if the press of the 
United States were to turn the full 
force of “pitiless publicity” upon 
the shortcomings of Congress and 
the inefficiency of public servants 
in general, the American people 
would soon see to it that their pub- 
lic servants devoted their time and 
energy to work of a constructive 
nature. The people would be just 
as quick to rebuke the politicians 
for failure to perform their duty 
with regard to creating legislation 
to protect the forest lands, if the 
facts were placed before them, as 
the public has by its “buyers’ 
strike” condemned the profiteerer. 

When representatives of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, the. National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, the 
American Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation and the American News- 
paper Publishers Association meet 
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to discuss the need for legislation 
to provide for replenishing the 
forests of the nation, it simply 
impresses Congress as a national 
movement on the part of certain 
industrial associations to protect 
their selfish interests. 

On the other hand, when an 
awakened people evince an interest 
in procuring certain legislation de- 
signed to prevent the further waste 
of national resources, Congress 
will pay heed. The way to arouse 
public sentiment is to carry a mes- 
sage of truth to the people through 
the columns of the daily news- 
papers of the nation. 

The facts concerning the con- 
tinuous waste and destruction of 
the forests of the United States 
ever since the ambitious hand of 
civilized man began to. fashion the 
industrial destiny of this country 
make a story that is interesting to 
read, albeit an overwhelming ex- 
posure of the neglect of a serious 
problem by the people’s servants, 
It. will not be difficult to arouse 
the common man once the facts 
are placed before him. 

It is not longer than fifteen years 
ago that newspaper publishers in 
the State of Wisconsin could’ buy 
newsprint paper from the paper 
manufacturers of that State, who, 
in turn, bought prepared wood 
from Wisconsin pulp mills. And 
these Wisconsin pulp mills were 
receiving their supplies up to 1905 
from within the borders of the 
Badger State. Wood is now being 
shipped a distance of 1,000 miles 
before it reaches the Wisconsin 
pulp mills. 

Wisconsin has traveled some- 
what ahead of her sister States 
in adopting progressive legislative 
measures, yet it was the policy 
of that State to clear the forest 
lands for agricultural purposes. 
Wisconsin legislators in this re- 
spect were short-sighted, like the 
legislators of the other forest 
States. 

With the tremendous investment 
in the pulp industry in Wisconsin 
it is reasonable to suppose that 
the parties at interest must have 
exerted themselves to the utmost 
when they observed the depletion 
of the State’s forests to secure 
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the necessary legislation to insure 
a replenished supply of wood. Of 
course, any attempt on the part of 
capital to influence legislation 
would be looked upon with sus- 
picion by the socialistic minds that 
have been prominent in Wisconsin 
legislative bodies during the past 
fifteen years. This attitude of the 
Wisconsin legislature might to 
some extent account for Wiscon- 
sin’s failure further to take the 
lead in the movement for refor- 
estation. 

Considering the situation exist- 
ing in Wisconsin in 1890 as an 
illustration, is it not reasonable to 
suppose that if the people had been 
awakened to the danger that con- 
fronted the pulp and allied indus- 
tries of their State they would 
have demanded corrective legisla- 
tion? Forest depletion in Wiscon- 
sin reached the critical stage be- 
fore the people were aware of it, 
and that’s why Wisconsin pulp 
mills are hauling wood from points 
1,000 to 1,200 miles distant and 
beyond the State’s border lines. 

Just as the people of Wisconsin 
watched the depletion of their 
woodlands, unseeing through the 
critical stage, the people of the 
United States are to-day, by their 
silence, condoning the national at- 
titude that has seen more than 
820,000,000 acres of virgin forest 
shrink to less than 150,000,000 
acres. 

The total forest area of the 
United States at this time is, ap- 
proximately, 460,000,000 acres. Of 
this acreage less than 250,000,000 
acres are of second-growth, saw- 
timber size and less than saw- 
timber size. Over 80,000,000 acres 
of the 460,000,000 have been cut 
without replanting. In other words, 
because those men who happened 
to be voted into positions of trust 
by the people during the past 
twenty years failed in their duty, 
forest land has been permitted 
to remain as a _ great desert 
that will equal in size the com- 
bined forest acreage of Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Swit- 
zerland and Spain. 

There is an admirable opportu- 
nity to drive the importance of 
the reforestation problem home to 
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the common man. Statistics fur- 
nished by the War Industries 
Board show that the annual per 
capita consumption of newsprint 
is about thirty-three pounds. This 
figure, plus the annual per capita 
consumption of bookpaper, wrap- 
ping-paper and other qualities of 
paper, makes a total annual per 
capita consumption of 100 pounds 
of paper. The average cost per 
pound to the consumer would cer- 
tainly be ten cents. The relative 
cost of paper consumption to the 
consumer as compared with the 
cost of other commodities would 
impress Mr. Common Man with 
the importance of putting through 
legislation designed to halt the fur- 
ther increasing of the cost of the 
commodity that constitutes 98 per 
cent of newsprint, the quality of 
paper which is consumed to the 
extent of thirty-three pounds an- 
nually per capita. 

The present newsprint shortage 
is largely due to overcutting and 
neglect of pulp-producing lands. 
The way to a replenished supply 
of newsprint does not lie in an 
enlarged importation. The United 
States must be self-reliant. An 
enlightened people will look to- 
ward the development of available 
national forests in the West, 
which are even now almost un- 
touched. The national forests of 
Alaska also represent a formidable 
source of supply of pulpwood. The 
Alaskan forests are ideally located. 
Plenty of water power and suit- 
able mill-sites are close at hand. 

Nor will the development of 
these untouched national forests 
relieve the present stringency. The 
way out is through immediate pro- 
tection of present forest lands 
from fire and restoring of the des- 
ert acreage, plus the development 
of the untouched national acreage. 


LEGISLATORS WILL LISTEN TO AN 
AWAKENED PUBLIC 


A publicity campaign enlighten- 
ing the people as to the causes that 
are responsible for the creation of 
the menace which confronts them 
through the threatened demoraliza- 
tion of the wood-pulp and allied 
industries will bring the desired 
legislation. 
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But this campaign, unless it is 
well prepared, and unless at the 
same time a direct assault is made 
on legislatures for new laws, will 
help waste paper rather than 
save it. 

The editors in every State should 
get together and actually frame 
the legislation which they want to 
write into the State’s laws. A 
committee of the most influential 
editors in the State should present 
these laws in person to the proper 
legislative committee. At the same 
time the campaign of publicity 
should be going forward. These 
two must not be separated. To 
separate them will only weaken the 
attack. There is a great deal of 
danger in a publicity campaign 
that might be conducted haphaz- 
ardly. The campaign should be 
prepared well in advance and have 
a definite aim. It will do very 
little good to print columns about 
the shortage of pulpwood unless 
in every column the editor can tell 
how this shortage may be over- 
come. 

Since legislation seems to be the 
only hope of overcoming the short- 
age, every article on this problem 
should be an appeal or a demand 
for legislation. 





Number of 


Publications Decreases by . 


Fifty-five - 





A study of advance sheets of 
Ayer’s Newspaper Annual for 
1921, which have been sent Print- 
ers’ INK, yields much information 
that is of interest to advertisers. 

The total number of publica- 
tions listed in the Annual has de- 
clined each year since 1916. At 
the end of that year there were 
24,868 papers in the United States 
and Canada. This year winds up 
with 22,373 publications—a de- 
crease in four years of 2,495. But 
the decrease this year was only 55, 
as compared with 646 last year 
and 1,178 in 1918—the year of 
greatest loss. 

The country weeklies fell away 
96 this year, compared with 776 
a year ago. : 
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Dailies lost 25 in 1920 against 
34 last year. The decrease in four 
zoe in this department has been 


Semi - weekly publications lost 
120 in the four-year period. The 
remainder of the list, such as semi- 
monthlies, monthlies, etc., made up 
in great part of general maga- 
zines, class, trade, agricultural, re- 
ligious and scientific papers, has 
increased slightly since 1916, 

The great decrease in 1918 was, 

of course, due to the draft and to 
the demands of the Government 
and the munition factories for men 
and material of every kind. 
_ “Correspondence with publishers 
indicates,” say N. W. Ayer & Son, 
publishers of the Annual, “that 
the scarcity and high price of 
newsprint is the chief cause of 
the decrease in the number of 
newspapers and of the small num- 
ber of new ventures in the news- 
paper field. During 1916 we listed 
1,585 new publications in the An- 
nual. This year we wrote up 1,086; 
in 1918 only 776. 

“The tide is evidently turning, - 
and it would not surprise us to see 
an increase in 1921, especially if it 
should be made a little easier for 
the country publisher to get paper.” | 





Western Shoe Company 
Changes Distribution 
Plan 


A complete change of its distribution 
plan has been announced by Harsh 
Chapline, Milwaukee manufacturers of 
work shoes. All retailer connections 
have been severed and sales will be 
a pn. to conaemere by mail. — 

arm-paper advertising campaign 
wit start at once and will Te follows 

y a campaign in newspapers o: e 
Middle West. . 

This company, it is reported, had a 
business amaunting to six million del 
lars in 1920 

Cancellations by retailers and general 
lack of support by the trade are given 
as the reasons for this change. 


Gibson Account with Mutual 
Service Corporation 


The George R. Gibson Company, toilet 
brushes, New York, has appointed the 
Mutual Service Advertising Agency to 
handle its advertising. For the present 
copy is appearing in trade papers. 


Shortly after the first of the year it is 
~ that a newspaper list will be 
made. 
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City Separate 
Population aang ie Dwellings 
1,823,779 mere * “390,000 

Bulletin 





National advertisers and advertising agen- 
cies who are now planning 1921 advertising 
campaigns in the daily newspapers think of 
The Bulletin first when they think of Phila- 
delphia. 


Practically every home, office, store and 
factory in Philadelphia and its vicinity is 
reached each day by The Bulletin. 


The Bulletin’s quick, careful and complete 
telling of the day’s news makes it Philadel- 
phia’s preferred daily newspaper. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


You can at one cost reach the greatest 
number of possible consumers in the Phila- 
delphia territory by concentrating your 
advertising in the newspaper “nearly every- 
body reads” — 


The Bulletin 


Net paid average circulation for the six months ending October 1, 
1920, as per U. S. Post Office report: 488,151 copies a day. 


No prize, premium, voting coupon or other artificial methods of stimu- 
lating circulation have ever been used by The Bulletin. 
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The Cleveland Press 


Annual 


Auto Show Number 


Will Appear 


Saturday, January 22nd 


The Press will carry the complete 
show news on the opening day. 


Cleveland's Make your space 


Twentieth reservations early. 
Annual 


Auto Show 
January 
22nd to 29th 


Inclusive 


The Cleveland Press} 5 


First in Daily Circulation 
and Advertising Volume 


Forms close l2 
noon, Friday, Jan-§ 
uary 2lst, 1921, 
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New York Office: Mansrivce Bupc. 
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Scripps Newspapers develop for the advertiser 
greater horsepower per unit of circulation 
because they have a stanch, loyal following 
of nearly a million readers who fervently 
believe in the uprightness and sincerity of 
Scripps editorial policies and purposes. 


The twenty-two Scripps Newspapers are: 


Akron Press Memphis Press 
Cleveland Press Oklahoma News 
Cincinnati Post Portland (Ore.) News 
Columbus Citizen Sacramento Star 
Covington (Ky.) Post San Diego Sun 

Dallas Dispatch. e San Francisco Daily News 
Denver Express Seattle Star 

Des Moines News Spokane Press 
Evansville Press Tacoma Times 
Houston Press Terre Haute Post 

Los Angeles Record Toledo News-Bee 


Scripps Newspapers 


Foreign Advertising Department 


Union National Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Chicago Office: 1st Natt. Banx Bp. 
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What Are You Accomplishing 
Through Newspaper 
Advertising ? 


What can you—or any advertiser—reasonably expect 
to accomplish ? 

Simply this: 

100% development of one well-organized and clearly 
defined market where distribution, sales and advertising 
can be closely co-ordinated. . 

Seek to perform more—to conquer other markets, 
through a newspaper that normally can cover only one— 
and you'll suffer from business indigestion. You can’t 

‘gulp down whole what must be assimilated piecemeal. 

Do you advertise in New-York City to sell a house- 
wife in Western Delaware? Do you advertise in Chicago 
to reach some buyer of La Crosse, Wisconsin? 

No! You advertise in Chicago to sell Chicago men 
and women. When you've once done that—and done it 
thoroughly—you can start worrying about the surround- 
ing territory. 

You can reach the Chicago man and woman—7 out of 
9 of them who read the English language—through The 
Chicago Daily News, because 94% of its 400,000 circu- 
lation is concentrated directly in the territory where they 
live and buy—Chicago and its suburbs. 

You cannof reach the Janesville, or the South Bend, or 
the Lansing man and woman through The Chicago Daily 
NeWs—or through any other newspaper in Chicago, 
because by such advertising you cannot effect the distribu- 
tion—advertising—sales co-ordination that is so necessary 
to good merchandising. : 

It’s a choice between performing one job completely, 
or another job half-way. The wary advertiser doesn’t 
hesitate in his decision. 

Sell Chicago. Sell it thoroughly. Be satisfied with a 
good task, and a big task, well performed. Sell it through 
the newspaper that focuses your message upon one rich, 
clean-cut and easily covered market— 


The Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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The Cost of Getting Out a 
Catalogue 


Big Items to Be Considered, Apart from the Cost of Printing 


Unitep TyrorHetae oF AMERICA 
Cu1caco. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Would it be ible for you to give 
us some authentic data as to the cost of 
getting out a catalogue? One of our 
members has a customer who is plan- 
ning to get out a catalogue of around 
200 pages. It, of course, would be a 
simple matter for us to prepare an esti- 
mate on the cost of production so far 
as the actual printing is concerned. 
But there are so many things entering 
into the make-up of a reai catalogue 
that it would interest us greatly to get 


your ideas. 
C. W. Kiser, 
Service Bureau. 


_ can be set down as a general 
proposition that the getting out 
of a real catalogue is an expen- 
sive undertaking. It must be high 
grade in the matter of illustra- 
tion and mechanical production or 
it is going to fall pretty flat. 
Many sins are being perpetrated 
in the name of cataloguing. There- 
fore if one is going to get out of 
the common herd with his cata- 
logue he has got to watch his 
step. This means that he has to 
be prepared to pay out more real 
money than he would do for any 
other kind of direct-mail adver- 
tising. 

The main cost of a catalogue is, 
of course, in the art work. The 
page layout always comies first. In 
the old days the big mail-order 
houses paid $15 per page for these 
layouts. Probably they cost about 
$25 now, although we have no 
definite information. On _ the 


.women’s fashion pages in the re- 


tail mail-order catalogue the draw- 
ings cost from $40 to $60 per 
figure in black and white. Some 
of the larger houses reduce this 
charge somewhat by making most 
of the corrections in their own 
studios, 

You can pay as little or as 
much as you want for illustra- 
tions. In color work catalogue 
houses spend from 30 to’ 50 per 
cent more than the figures quoted 
and sometimes they take-a flyer 





and pay as much as $1,000 for a 
page illustration. 

The big thing to consider in this 
connection is not the way the il- 
lustration appears in the original 
but how it is going to reproduce. 
Here is where many mail-order 
and art buyers fool themselves. 
They‘ buy expensive illustrations 
which are handled as master- 
pieces but often they do not know 
enough about their own business 
to visualize the thing as it is going 
to appear in print. It is possible 
to make a drawing so fancy that 
much of its power will be lost in 
reproduction. 


EXPERT HELP ON ILLUSTRATIONS 


Usually the buyer of the mer- 
chandise is allowed to pass on 
drawings. This is a mistake. If 
nobody in the organization is 
capable of doing this, then the re- 
sponsibility should be passed along 
to some capable outside artist. It 
is going a great way, of course, 
to let an artist say what is what 
in your catalogue illustrations, 
but there are plenty of them hon- 
est enough and capable enough to 
do this and you will get good re- 
sults if you have the courage to 
give them an ‘opportunity. The 
merchandise man—and even the 
art director in some cases—is in- 
fluenced mainly by what he sees. 
He apparently does not take into 
account the fact that the drawing 
must be reprqduced. He arbi- 
trarily insists upon the artist doing 
this or that and the consequence 
is that the results are unhappy. 
Mail-order catalogues will ap- 
proach their maximum efficiency 
only when there is more educa- 
tion on this important point. 

We have just been examining a 
fall catalogue put out by one of 
the big mail-order houses and 
have found a number of instances 
of good drawings that have been 
poorly reproduced and a lot of 
good money thus wasted. 
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In an effort to reduce the cost 
of illustrations some concerns, 
wholesale and retail, have made 
experiments in the matter of run- 
ning their own art departments. 
There is only one such complete 
art department running now and 
we have reason to believe that 
this has been operated at a loss 
for a number of years. Even at 
that the concern has had some 
overflow pages and in a number 
of instances these pages were bet- 
ter than those turned out in their 
own establishment. 

Men’s figures cost a great deal 
more than women’s. Apparently 
it is easier to draw an attractive 
woman than to make a picture of 
a man so that it will look like a 
real man, 

So much for the drawings. 


THE COST OF ENGRAVINGS IN THE 
CATALOGUE 


The cost of zinc etchings and 
half-tone plates is more or less 
uniform the country over. The 
plain black half-tone of the aver- 
age catalogue page size costs 
around $25. But this price does 
not include tooling and re-etching 
of which practically every plate 
requires some. The catalogue man, 
therefore, can generally figure 
upon a page plate in finished form 
costing him about $50. Here is 
where a man can spend a lot of 
money if he does not know his 
business. When ordering plates 
the experienced buyer usually 
specifies the amount of re-etching 
and tooling he wants done. This 
is no reflection on the engraving 
house as it in that case merely 
does the work it is paid for. 

Wood cuts are in general use 
on the black and white pages of 
mail-order catalogues. This is so 
because it is easier to get good 
results from wood cuts when 
printing on cheap paper with 
cheap presswork. Wood cuts 
usually run smaller than the other 
kind and consequently there some- 
times can be as many as twenty 
or fifty to a page. me can be 
bought as jow as a dollar each 
and others cost up to $15 or $20. 
One cut buyer has found by ex- 
perience that a page full of small 
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wood cuts costs almost the same 
as high grade wash illustrations 
reproduced in half-tone. This is 
because the latter averages fewer 
figures to a page. 

Another big item of expense in 
a catalogue is paper, which has al- 
most doubled in cost in the last 
twelve months. The stock that 
goes into the usual mail-order 
book to-day costs on an average 
of not less than sixteen cents a 
pound. A recent wholesale book 
weighed about three pounds and 
a retail book four and a hali 
pounds. Part of the retail book, 
however, was run on news stock, 
A fair average cost of that paper 
per pound would be thirteen cents, 
making each book cost about sixty 
cents for paper alone. Multiply 
this by 4,000,000, which is the 
number of catalogues issued, and 
you have quite a figure. 

The cost of presswork varies 
more than any item entering into 
catalogue construction. This va- 
ries in different cities, different 
classes of printing and different 
cost bases. The big mail-order 
books, which are got out in edi- 
tions of three or four million are 
printed for the most part on ro- 
tary presses. But the wholesale 
catalogues — most catalogues,. in 
fact—are printed on  flat-bed 
presses which, of course, makes 
the printing operation relatively 
more expensive. Short editions 
do not lend themselves to the ro- 
tary method. Usually it is safe 
to figure that a page printed in 
colors costs from two and a half 
to three times as much as a one 
color page. 

Some catalogues are of a high 
class in most particulars until it 


comes to the binding. Firms. will. 


pay out large amounts for first- 
class illustrations, engravings and 
printing and then try to save 
money on the binding. This is 
one of the easiest: ways in. the 
world to kill the effect of the cata- 
logue as a whole. Having special 
pages on different colored paper 
and ‘various sections in three-:and 
four-color process makes ‘the bind 
ing much more difficult and: ex+ 
pensive than it would be if the 
thing could run along“in the reg- 
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ular way. It is easier and less 
expensive to put all these special 
pages in forms in the front of the 
book, thus simplifying the bind- 
ing operation. But the catalogue 
is much more forceful and re- 
sultful if the special pages are in- 
terspersed through the book at 
regular intervals. Thus a man has 
to leaf through the book and is 
almost compelled to see the black 
and white pages. 

The conventional idea is to put 
the special pages about sixteen o1 
thirty-two pages apart. But in the 
women’s . ready-to-wear _ section 
of retail mail-order books this 
fall, colored pages are placed 
every four pages and in some 
cases two pages apart. There is 
hardly a black and white page in 
the entire department that is not 
faced with a colored page. This 


" igs expensive, as it, costs practi- 


cally as much to bind a single two- 
page insert as a sixteen-page one. 
But without a doubt the results 
have already justified this ex- 
pense—[Ed, Printers’ INK. 
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H. R. King with Pneuvac 

Company 
_H. R. King, who has been power and 
light sales manager of the Western 
Electric Company, has resigned to be- 
come general sales manager of the M. S. 
Wright Company, Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturer of the Pneuvac vacuum 
cleaner. 





“Duxbak” Advertising Manager 


Edward A. Wolf has been appointed 
odveotane manager of the Chas. A 
Schieren Company, maker of “Duxbak’ 
belting, New York. J. Maxwell Carrere 
has been made manager of the sales pro- 
motion department. 





Azoy Joins Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 

A. C. M. Azoy, Sr., recently with 

Louis C. Pedlar, Inc., has been ap- 


— production manager of Barton, 
urstine & Osborn, Inc., New York. 





Tuxedo Tobacco Account with 
Dorland Agency 

The Dorland Agency, Inc., New 

York, has been retained to handle the 


advertising of Tuxedo Tobacco for The 
American Tobacco Company. 

















The 


George L.DyerCompany 
4.2 Broadway 


New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 
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Death of Wolstan Dixey 


Wolstan Dixey, well known to the 
older generation of advertising men, 
was killed by a motor truck in Phila- 
delphia on December 22. For a num- 
ber of yous he had been associated with 
F. Wallis Armstrong, Philadelphia ad- 
vertising agent, as copy writer and idea 
man. 

Mr. Dixey was fifty-seven years old, 
and had been engaged in the advertising 
business for over thirty years. In his 
earlier years he was editor of the New 
York School Journal and of a young 
people’s magazine called Treasure Trove. 

It is quite possible that Mr. Dixey 
became interested in advertising as a 
vocation through contributions that he 
made to the early volumes of Printers’ 
Inx. He wrote an article on “Concise 
Writing” for this publication which at- 
tracted the attention of John E. Powers, 
who brought him several clients. He 
handled publicity for the Wing Piano 
Company, New England Watch Com- 
pany, Engineering Magazine, Dr. Pierce 
and other advertisers. 

About 1899 Mr. Dixey became adver- 
tising manager of the National Cash 
Register Company and two years later 
became associated with the Library Bu- 
reau, at Boston. In 1902 he opened an 
office in New York for the conduct of 
advertising work. For a considerable 
geese he conducted a department in 

RINTERS’ INK. 

In a letter to Printers’ Ink a year 
and a half ago Mr. Dixey alluded to 
the progress of advertising during thirty 
years. This timely warning, which 
summed up his letter, is particularly 
applicable to the present time: 

‘Probably the worst charge which can 
be brought against much of the present- 
day advertising is semi-efficiency. 

‘It is about haif or two-thirds as 
effective as it ought to be. 

“In many cases this may have been 
ood enough up to the present time. 

ut ‘good enough’ will come a fearful 
cropper at some of the hurdles just 
ahead of us all to-day.” 


Pittsburgh Office for Presbrey 


Agency 
The Frank Presbrey Co. will open an 
office in Pittsburgh, Pa., on January 1. 
This new office will be under the man- 
agement of Bowland, who has 
been for a number of years advergis- 
ing manager of the A. M. Byers Co., of 
Pittsburgh. 
This agency has also recently opened 
an office in Chicago under the manage- 
ment of A. C. Hayward. 





Douglas Shoe Co. to Make 
10,000 Pairs of Shoes Daily 


The W. L. Douglas Shoe Company, of 
Brockton. Mass., has announced that, be- 
ginning December 27, a three months’ 
run with a daily outpyt of 10,000 
pairs of shoes was start A survey of 
the trade disclosed the fact that con- 
sumption has more than kept pace with 

roduction, and that the shoe trade is 
ooking forward to an early revival. 
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New Wage Schedules for 


New York Printers 

Wage increases ranging from $2.50 to 
$5 a week for the workers in the book 
and job oes trade in New York 
were announced last week, retroactive to 
October 1. The arbitrators who made 
the awards were Dr. George W. Kirch- 
wey, formerly Dean of the Columbia 
Law School and now professor of 
nology at the New York School for 
cial Work; Dr. William M. Leiserson, 
impartial chairman of the Labor Adjust. 
ment Board of the Rochester Ci 
Industry, and Dr. William F. Opes, 
presesser of economics at Barn Col- 
ege. 

ixty-five hundred members of Typo 

graphical Union No. 6 were awarded a 
increase of $5 a week over the present 
scale of $45. The Press Assistants’ 
Union, with 2,800 members, was ad- 
vanced from $39 to $43 weekly. Press- 
men of the Job Pressmen and Feeders’ 
Union will get $4 4 increase; and 
the feeders $32—$3 advance. 

The 2,800 members of the New York 
Pressmen’s Union get an advance 

5 a week over the present scale of $46, 
‘aper cutters were increased from $42 
to $45.50; sheet straighteners from $37 
to $40; paper handlers from $35 to $38; 
mailers from $37 to $40; and bindery 
women from $27.50 to $30. 


New Officer of Logan Agency 

Frank H. .Fayant, assistant to the 
chairman of the Association of Railway 
Executives, has been made vice-presi- 
dent of Thomas F. Logan, Inc., of New 
York, Washington and Chicago. He will 
be in charge of copy. 

Mr. Fayant directed the public rela- 
tions week of railroads, leading up to 
the enactment of the Transportation Act, 
1920. He was at one time London cor- 
respondent of the New York Herald and 
later a member of the staff of The Wall 
Street Journal. For some years he 
acted as advertising and publicity coun- 
sel to various banking and industrial in- 
terests. 








Postum Account with New 
Agency 


Hulscher-Rothenburg, Inc., a new ad- 
vertising agency, has been formed in 
New York. The principals are A. H. 
Hulscher and G. V. Rothenburg, who 
have been secretary and treasurer, re 
spectively, of the Liberty Advertising 
Agency, of New York. 

It has been announced that in the 
near future the advertising of all prod- 
ucts of the Postum Cereal Company, 
Inc., Battle Creek, Michigan, and the 
Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont., will be handled by this 
agency. 


Everett A. Holman has been appointed 
Le. <eeat By wen ge of as . 
Katz Speci vertising Agency, New 
York. The Katz agency represents the 
Chicago Herald and American and the 
Sev York American on the Pacific 
oast. 
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Pictures That Appeal 


No space investment that an 
advertiser may contemplate is 
worthy of more favorable con- 
sideration than color repre- 
sentation in THE PEOPLE'S 
HOME JOURNAL. 


The impressive color work 
which we are now producing 
by our ultra-modern process 
adds charm, dignity and at- 
tractiveness to the advertised 
product; gives to it the atmos- 
phere of quality and distinction 


* which is invariably associated 


with the best in reproductive 


art. 





The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 35 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 





































dustrial 
compiling statistical informa: 
tion valuable as a base for esti- 
mating present and potential 
markets in their fields. 


As a rule, the salability, or 
unsalability, of a product, con- 
sidered in the light of its prob- 
able service to MCGRAW-HILL 
readers, is sufficiently obvious. 

It is not necessary to show 
that concrete mixers can be sold 
to the construction men who 
read the Engineering News- 
Record. Or that rails should 
be advertised in the Electric 
Railway Journal. Or that con- 
sumers of electrical apparatus, 
supplies and devices can be 
reached through electric service 
companies, jobbers and dealers 
subscribing to Electrical IVorld 
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HE Editorial and 


“Business Promotion” 
departments of -the 


11 McGRAW- HILL 


engineering and in- 


publications unite in 


and Electrical Merchandising 
and the Journal of Electricity, 

But when the Engineering 
News-Record, following the 
election of Nov. 2nd, collected 
and published data gathered 
from all over the country show- 
ing that public approval of bond 
issues would release billions of 
dollars for construction projects 
in 1921, the concrete mixer man 
was shown a market that should 
be spelled with capital letters, 

It means something to the 
maker of rails to know that 
Electric Railway Journal reaches 
companies operating 98 per cent 
of the 48,000 miles of electric 
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railway trackage in the United 
States. 

The electrical manufacturer 
is getting mighty important in- 
formation when the Electrical 
World collects for him data 
showing that 6,291,000 of the 
20,481,000 American dwellings 
are wired for electricity—and 
shows by states just where these 
electrically wired homes are 
located. 

It is well enough for our 
Ingenieria Internacional to point 
out in general terms the exist- 
ing opportunity for manufactur- 
ers of engineering and industrial 
equipment and material to prof- 
itably export their products to 
the Spanish-reading countries. 
But Ingenieria Internacional 
service is helping American 
makers of such commodities a 
great deal more by giving them 
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specific data on the comparative 
scope and character of the mar- 
kets for their special product, 
or class of products, in each of 
these ‘countries. 

And so with the service of 
Engineering & Mining Journal 
in the metal mining field; Coal 
Age in the coal mining field; 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engi- 
neering in its market relations 
with the 154 industries it serves ; 
Power in its service to the buy- 
ing of 25,000 large power plants ; 
American Machinist in the ma- 
chinery field. 

McGRAW-HILL service not 
only affords effective media for 
bringing the technical product 
to the attention of legitimate 
markets, it also effectively co- 
operates in bringing significant 
market data to the attention of 
the technical advertiser. 


Coal Age ‘McGraw-Hill Co., Inc. 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St. 
New York 


Electrical World 

Journal of Electricity 

Electrical Merchandising 

Electric Railway Journal 

American Machinist 

Engineering News-Record 

Ingenieria Internacional 

Engineering & Mining Journal 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
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Try itoutin Representative Milwaukee 


How Djer Kiss Saved $6000 
in the Milwaukee Market -— 


During the first 11 months of 1920, the 
Djer Kiss campaign of 18,312 lines in 
Milwaukee was published exclusively in 
The Journal. 








Djer Kiss reached 4 out of every 5 English . 


speaking families in Milwaukee with an 
appropriation of approximately $3600. 
Three papers are necessary to cover 100% 
of the English-speaking population. And 
18,312 lines would cost $9700. 


Djer Kiss secured strong consumer demand 


among 80¢ of the English-speaking buyers, 
with. one low appropriation. $6000 was 
saved in advertising costs. 


Concentration in The Journal is the most 
economical way to merchandise Milwau- 
kee—one of the country’s major markets. 


Some of the leading toilet goods advertisers 


who used The Journal exclusively during 


the first 11 months of 1920— 


Gillette Razor 

Auto Strop Safety Razor 
American Safety Razor 
Cutex 

Derwille 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R.A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Special Representatives 
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Why Trade Associations Should 
Stay: Out of the Publishing 





Business 


Often Place Solicitation of Advertising on Unworthy Basis; Circulation 
as a Rule Artifically Maintained 


By John Allen Murphy 


CALLED on a well-known ad- 

vertiser the other day. He had 
just finished reading his morn- 
ing’s mail. One of the letters had 
evidently rubbed his mental fur 
in the wrong direction. When I 
approached his desk he was stam- 
mering and stuttering and ges- 
ticulating in a feeble attempt to 
give voice to his indignation. 

“Why so much wrath so early 
in the morning?” I timidly in- 
quired. 

The question gave him a chance 
to vent his anger, and with a look 
of relief he exploded: “Read this 
confounded letter and you will 
understand my murderous mood. 
In this day and age to think that 
anyone is bold enough to solicit 
advertising on any such basis 
makes me feel like adding a guil- 
lotine to my office equipment.” 

As nearly as I can recall it, 
the letter read something like 
this: “Does your continued failure 
to advertise in our medium, de- 
spite our repeated solicitations, 
indicate a lack of sympathy on 
your part, in the great work which 
we are doing? Do you realize 
that to a great extent your ‘mar- 
ket depends on the good-will of 
the members of this association? 
Were it not for their purchasing 
power your business would be 
Seriously handicapped. Can you, 
therefore, afford to jeopardize 
your interests by staying out of 
Blank Organ any longer?” 

“That is a nice little piece of 
dynamite to send an advertiser, 
isn’t it,” said the manager; “but 


what can a fellow do? What the 
writer of the letter says is true. 
We have a certain product to sell, 
and among the best buyers of it in 
this country are the members of 
his association, 


Individually these 





buyers do not have to be bribed 
to get them to purchase our goods. 
They are men of the highest social 
standing and would be grossly in- 
sulted if anyone offered: them a 
bribe for their orders. Collec- 
tively, however, these same men, 
speaking through their associa- 
tion, do not hesitate to insinuate 
that’ the hat will be passed and 
only those who see fit to donate 
will find their names on the as- 
sociation’s Christmas tree. If that 
is the only way we can get their 
business, I do not want it. Here- 
tofore, I’ve been discreetly ignor- 
ing that association’s solicitations, 
but now I am going to call the 
bluff. If our product isn’t so well 
entrenched that we have to placate 
our customers to get them to buy 
it, it is about time we found it 
out.” 


ADVERTISERS ALMOST A UNIT ON 
THIS SUBJECT 


This executive’s attitude toward 
trade associations that permit 
themselves, under one guise or 
another, to be dragged into the 
full-fledged publishing business 
fairly typifies the attitude of the 
average advertiser, There is, of 
course, no objection to associa- 
tions getting out bulletins, pam- 
phlets, books and even periodicals 
if the purpose of this literature is 
merely to exchange information 
among the members or to: carry‘ 
on educational work in the trade. 
The objection arises when the as- 
sociation begins to carry advertis- 
ing in its publication snd thereby 
launches the association into a 
business of its own which is, or 
should be,. entirely foreign to the 
objects of such an organization. 

In the early days of the last 
advertising decade, association 
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organs of this sort were not ‘very. 
plentiful. In recent years, how- 
ever, the increase in the number 
of these publications has kept 
progress with the growth of the 
association movement itself. Of 
course, the vast majority of asso- 
ciations do not issue periodicals 
of this kind, but enough of them 
do to make the adverfising-carry- 
ing organ a problem of major 
importance. In fact, so numerous 
have these publications become 
that most advertising men now 
put them in the category of a 
pest. 

H. W. Blake, editor of the Elec- 
tric Railway Journal, in an ad- 
dress delivered a few months ago, 
declared : 

“Practically all of the technical 
societies were founded to advance 
‘the theory and practice’ of the 
industry concerned and maintain 
‘a high professional standing’ 
among the members of the so- 
ciety. I quote from the constitu- 
tion of one of them. The founders 
of none, so far as I know, have 
declared the objects of the society 
to be that of engaging in commer- 
cial enterprises for the financial 
benefit of the society or its mem- 
bers, Yet there is a tendency re- 
cently to do that very thing, using 
the prestige of the society to de- 
velop a publishing business with 
a large corps of editors and ad- 
vertising solicitors to compete 
with existing papefs. Close analy- 
sis of each such case will usually 
disclose that the undertaking has 
been put through by a very small 
but active group and without any 
serious consideration of the situa- 
tion by the membership at large. 
Such publications have by no means 
always proved financially success- 
ful, but hope springs eternal in 
the human breast, and the pro- 
motors of an unsuccessful society 
magazine are just as unwilling to 
stop publication as those of one 
which is making money, especially 
when the treasury of the society 
can be drawn upon to make up 
deficits.” 

Mr. Blake states the case suc- 
cinctly. Of course, publications 


of the kind are by no means cqp- 
fined to technical societies. 


We 
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find them, here and there, in @}. 
most every trade. 

There are several kinds of as. 
sociation organs. The purpose of 
the publication largely determines 
its character. Here is a list of 
the principal kinds: 

1. The bulletin that is issued 
solely for the exchange of infor- 
mation among the members of the 
organization. Sometimes this is 
merely a few typewritten sheets, 
and then again it may be an elab 
orately printed publication which 
is circulated quite generally in the 
trade. In either case, these bul- 
letins carry no advertising. 

2. This is the kind of publica 
tion Mr. Blake describes. They 
ape the appearance of regular 
business papers, carry all the paid 
advertising they can get and in 
every way aim to be commercially 
profitable. 

3. These are similar to the kind 
mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph except that they are brought 
out in fields not covered by inde 
pendent trade papers. In some 
cases the periodical is published 
because the association feels that 
established papers are not dealing 
specifically enough or at least not 
extensively enough with its im 
dustry. “Bedding,” got out by the 
National Association of Bedding 
Manufacturers, is an example of 
a periodical of this sort. 

4. Official organs that are pri- 
vately owned by the manager of 
the association. 

5. Year books. Some associa 
tions get out statistical annuals, 
which carry a large volume of 
advertising. In a few industries, 
such as the oil business, these 
association year books have caused 
a lot of trouble. 


UNOBJECTIONABLE PUBLICATIONS 


Obviously, advertisers have no 
objection to the kind of publica 
tions that are grouped under 
Class 1. Associations find it ab 
solutely necessary to exchange in- 
formation among their members 
Some kind of a*bulletin is there 
fore a vital necessity to the life 
of the organization. As long a 
these bulletins are kept free from 
advertising, there can, of coursé 
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USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 





























CAdvertising is on Trial 
The answer is dominant advertising 


through concentration in dominant 
newspapers 








URING the past three years all 

of us have indulged in expensive 
selling practices. Advertising has been 
placed without much regard for efficiency 
because of the certainty that any 
advertising in any medium would pay 
its way. 


Today we are facing a new condition. 
Advertising is on trial. Advertising 
must prove its efficiency. It must 
reestablish itself as a necessary factor in 
economical distribution. It must dem- 
onstrate the truth of the assertion that 
advertising lowers the cost of living. 


Dominant advertising in the one dom- 
inant newspaper in each city backed 
with intelligent selling methods will 
carry the load at minimum expense. 














The Indianapolis News 


New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
Tribune Building 





FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 
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be no possible objection to them. 

It is the papers coming under 
Class 2 that have become a thorn 
in advertising’s side. The adver- 
tising objection to them is not 
‘inspired in prejudice or because of 
jealousy or any other similar mo- 
tive. They are opposed because 
it is felt that they are an ex- 
crescence on the publishing busi- 
ness. In most cases such publi- 
cations are unnecessary, as they 
aim to represent, and usually from 
a biased standpoint only, an in- 
dustry that is already more ade- 
quately covered by independent 
trade papers. The associations 
getting out these papers place 
themselves deliberately in the posi- 
tion of competing with their own 
industry’s most capable advocate, 
the regular business papers. 

The opposition to these organs 
is particularly keen at the present 
time because of their pernicious 
influence in dissipating advertis- 
ing appropriations. Just now ad- 
vertising is cleaning house. Dur- 
ing the extraordinary business 
period through which we have 
recently passed, advertising, in 
many instances, has been indis- 
creetly placed. Appropriations 
have been preyed upon by many 
devices which on second consid- 
eration do not merit sound ad- 
vertising approval. Henceforth, 
advertisers are going to guard 
their appropriatigns more care- 
fully. Publications that have no 
excuse for existence will not find 
is so easy to levy peremptorily 
on the advertiser’s appropriation. 
Solicitations that are conducted on 
a you-must-come-across basis will 
not get so far as they did during 
the boom times of the last few 
years. 

The frank and undisguised pur- 
pose of this article is to show that 
when an association starts a pe- 
riodical and goes out in the trade 
to solicit advertising, nine times 
out of ten ft is bringing into ex- 
istence one of these unnecessary 
publications against which adver- 
tisers are rightfully rebelling. It 
is asking them to support a paper 
which is not needed and which is 
not founded on sound publishing 
principles. Every such paper that 
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exists, while perhaps hot supply 
ing a serious competition to im 
dependent papers, does, at the same 
time, cut in considerably on ayail 
able advertising appropriations 
Numerous small advertisers, espe 
cially in the technical field, are 
throwing away their appropria 
tions on all sorts of odds and ends 
of advertising that get them no 
where. Their advertising poli 
will never become successful 
they learn to concentrate their ad: 
vertising investment in mediums 
of recognized and unquestioned 
worth. 


THE REASON FOR ORGANS 


_ But before we go into the sub 
ject more in detail, let us set down 
some of the reasons why associa 
tions launch themselves into the 
publishing business : 

1. They have to get out buk 
letins, anyway. Why not, then, 
they figure, make these bulletins 
profitable by carrying paid adver- 
tising in them? 

__2. Some associations think that 
if only they controlled a revenue 
producing organ, the indus 
would get a lot of publicity whi 
would enable them’ to cut down 
on ‘their regular advertising. 

_3. Again, a few associations de 
cide that since the independent 
papers do not “write them up” 
often enough, they will start their 
own publication so as to assure 
an unlimited flow of puffery. 

4. Another occasional reason for 
the establishment of these periodi- 
cals is mentioned by Chas. 1 
Paine, editor and manager of The 
American Cutler. He says: 

“The idea seems to be that whe 
an association is large enough to 
engage a secretary on a salary, 
that official feels he must do some 
thing to bring his efforts to the 
direct attention of his members 
and immediately hits upon the idea 
of publishing a house-organ of 
the promise that it will cost the 
association very little, if any, ad 
ditional expense, as the advertisers 
can be whipped into: line through 
intimation of bcycott.” 

5. And this is the most impor- 
tant reason of all: they want the 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The Louisville Industrial Foundation, Inc., is the advertis- 
ing and sales department of the industrial community of 
Louisville. Its purpose is to sell the industrial resources 
of the Louisville industrial district and to induce manufac- 
turers to establish plants in that city. It is capitalized at 
$1,100,000.00. 


Since its inception it has brought 38 plants to the city of 
Louisville, representing a capitalization of $7,000,000.00. 
This means that it has added to Louisville’s industries 
5,000 operatives with an annual pay roll of $4,000,000.00 
and an annual manufactured output approximating 
$30,000,000.00. 

Five hundred factories, employing 36,000 industrial oper- 
atives with an annual pay roll of $23,000,000.00, and an 
annual output of $234,000,000.00 in manufactured goods, 
is the present status of industrial Louisville. This does 
not include many factories which are now being estab- 
lished through the efforts of the Louisville Industrial 
Foundation. ° 

In addition to its industrial prominence, Louisville is the 
natural clearing-house for Kentucky’s agricultural, mining 
and commercial wealth. National advertisers will find it 
a wonderfully responsive market when reached through the 
advertising columns of 


The Louisville Herald 


Kentucky’s Greatest Newspaper 
Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bidg., New York 
Western Representative: John Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
Southern Representative: Geo. M. Kohn, Candler Bldg., Atlanta 
Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Meet The Beekins! 


(The Only Daily Agricultural Comic Strip in the World) 


A and Ma and the Little Beekins are farm 

folks, moved by the same impulses, respond- 

ing to the same sentiments as those living in 
the 117,000 farm homes where THE CORN BELT 
FARM DAILIES are welcomed each day. 
49 The Beekins are symbolic of every feature and 
every department entering into the make up of 
THE CORN BELT FARM DAILIES—edited from 
the farm viewpoint, for farmers. 
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§ Grain and live stock market reports, agricultural 
and farm organization news, world news, editorial, 
household, farm engineering, feeding, poultry 
and other regular special departments; cartoons, 
comics, and even continued stories—all are pre- 
pared, selected and edited for farmers by men 
who came from farms. 


§ THE CORN BELT FARM DAILIES appeal to 
farmers because of their practical value. It is 
this that makes them worth the five-dollar sub- 
scription price at which each sells to the biggest 
livestock farmers in the world.’ It is this that 
brings to THE CORN BELT FARM DAILIES along 
with the five-dollar bills the great number of the 
finest voluntary testimonial letters level-headed 
’ business farmers can write—and they waste no 
time writing letters. 


§ THE CORN BELT FARM DAILIES offer you the 
opportunity to do business with these 117,000 
farmers, through the papers they like best. 


Daily Drovers Journal, Chicago, Ill. 
Daily Drovers Telegram, Kansas City, Mo. 

Daily Drovers Journal-Stockman, Omaha, Neb. 
Daily National Live Stock Reporter, E. St. Louis, Ill, 
General Advertising Office: 

THE CORN BELT FARM DAILIES 
836 Exchange Ave., Chicago W. E. Hutchinson, Adv. Mgr, 
Eastern Advertising Office: 

PAUL W. AND GUY F. MINNICK 
33 Fifth Ave., New York 
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—what will 1921 bring 


to Newspapers? 


Who can say? For us it will 
bring opportunity to give our 
Publishers intensive service pos- 
sible only because of thorough 
knowledge of local conditions. 


More work, harder work, more 
men, more hours on the road, 
closer contact with our Pub- 
lishers will bring at least a 
larger share of such business as 
is placed. 


Nineteen twenty-one promises 
to be a year for earnest, intelli- 
gent, efficient, tireless applica- 
tion. 


We are ready. 


(Established 1888) 


Publishers’ Representatives 


New York 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Atlanta 
San Francisco 
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reyenue that the advertising will 

produce. 

hen the standpoint of the ad- 
yertiser, none of these reasons 
justifies the existence of the pub- 
lication. In fact, it is hard to 
fnd.any reason justifying the ex- 
istence of a trade association or- 
gan, whose primary purpose is the 
production of revenue, Such an 
organ labors under certain diffi- 
culties which are inherent and 
which even the best of manage- 
ment can seldom overcome. In 
the first place, its circulation is 
usually artificial. This circulation 
is generally maintained by virtue 
of the subscriber’s membership in 
the association, and is kept up, 
regardless of the editorial merit 
of the paper or of the attitude of 
the reader to it. This prevents 
the almost constant reaction from 
the field which is enjoyed by 
the publisher of the independent 
paper. The organ may be good, 
indifferent or very bad, without 
making the slightest difference 
in the circulation. The so-called 
subscriber, being deprived of the 
function of selection and criticism 
which he exercises in the case of 
the independent publication, loses 
interest, if indeed he ever had 
any. As a consequence, we do 
not find the editorial responsive- 
ness which makes a regular class 
or business publication a_ real 
spokesman for its field. On the 
other hand, we find a lack of the 
elements of reader interest which 
makes a paper of value to its ad- 
vertisers, 

The advertising in such publi- 
cations is seldom sold upon its 
merits as advertising. Try as he 
will, it is almost impossible for 
a man representing an association 
organ not to use the strongest 
talking point he has in selling 
space. Too frequently this talk- 
ing point is used as a club, some- 
times almost as blackmail. Sel- 
dom, perhaps, will the clever sales- 
man remove the velvet glove from 
the mailed fist, but the hard iron 
of the implied threat is nearly 
always visible to the discerning 
buyer, 

It is the argument, or coer- 
cion would be a -better word, 
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that they use in going after ad- 
vertising that causes most of the 
antagonism to association organs. 
This phase of the discussion has 
been emphasized in a number of 
letters recently received by Print- 


ers’ INK. I am going to take the 
liberty of quoting a few illuminat- 
ing points from some of them. 


VIEWS OF THOSE WHO HAVE STUDIED 
THE SUBJECT 


Louis Runkel, head of Runkel 
Brothers, Inc., and president of 
the Cocoa and Chocolate Manu- 
facturers’ Association, writes: 

“Most of those publications 
might have been originally pub- 
lished with the honest intention 
of furthering the interest or the 
development of business, but it is 
very likely that in a short time 
those benefits have to be more or 
less neglected for the purpose of 
encouraging advertisers who place 
their advertisements in such house- 
organs.” 

J. J. Nevins, secretary of the 
American Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Manufacturers, says: 

“We have never solicited adver- 
tising. It has always struck me 
that there is too much that savors 
of ‘passing the hat’ about adver- 
tising in an association publica- 
tion.” 

Frank W. Skinner, 
editor of “Public Works,” 
emphatic in his declaration : 

“Such advertisements are an in- 
jury to legitimate advertising and 
a gross injustice to the advertiser, 
besides putting the publication in 
a false or embarrassing position. 

“Such advertisements are use- 
less because they do not generally 
appeal to purchasers not other- 
wise reached by the advertiser or 
who would be influenced by the 
advertisement. 

“The implication, not always 
expressed, is strong that failure 
to advertise when solicited in a 
society organ will cause neglect 
or opposition to the advertisers’ 
interest or that advertising will 
carry unfair favoritism, both al- 
ternatives opposing the merits of 
the case.and putting the publica- 
tion liable to suspicion of direct 
or indirect coercion.” 


associate 
‘1s very 
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W. Jj. Brett, editor of the Inter- 
national Confectioner, is not bash- 
ful in advancing his views. He 
states: 

“T nave found, as a rule, that 
association publications, like the 
kinds to be found in the retail 
garment and millinery trades and 
the silk trade, are subsidized 
sheets for propaganda purposes 
as well as for advertising the 
goods made by the members of 
the associations. They are run 
at a profit and are glorified cata- 
logues which enjoy second-class 
mailing privileges. They go with 
each membership card in the asso- 
ciation, for the dues to the latter 
include a year’s subscription to 
their official magazine, That is 
the big fault I have to find with 
official bulletins of the associa- 
tion—catalogues run for a profit! 
Outside of that I could always 
lick them at any angle of the 
game!” 


A CLUB OVER MANUFACTURERS’ 
HEADS 


This is the way that S. H. 
Ditchett, editor of the Dry Goods 
Economist, interestingly states his 
views: 

“The management of the Econ- 
omist has consistently maintained 
that it is difficult, and in some 
cases impossible, for an associa- 
tion to solicit advertising without 
holding in some degree or other 
a club or threat over the heads 
of the concerns solicited. At the 
same time, we should, of course, 
realize that where the bulletin is 
issued merely for the exchange of 
information among the associa- 
tion’s members, it is not open to 
criticism. Similarly, where the 
bulletin carries advertising of its 
own members there is no threat, 
implied or otherwise, in the ob- 
taining of advertising, but when 
an association solicits advertising 
from concerns from which the 
association’s members buy raw 
materials or merchandise it is 
obvious that the request for ad- 
vertising cannot be considered 
solely on its merits. 

“It may be well to mention that 
in most instances the association 
bulletin cannot compete success- 


fully with the trade papers in its 
field, since the organization cannot 
afford to maintain an adequate 
editorial and reportorial staff. In 
other words, the professional will 
beat out the amateur in at least 
nine cases out of ten.” 

The positive injury that these 
organs are doing in some lines is 
illuminatingly described by a man 
identified with the marine field, 
Here is an abbreviation of his 
letter : 

“The shipbuilding industry has 
in the past two years been sub- 
jected to a plethora of so-called 
house-organs, some of which have 
been highly efficient from the 
standpoint of promoting plant ef- 
ficiency, while others, I regret to 
say, have been creating havoc with 
the established marine trade pub- 
lications. The latter group has 
been in the habit of soliciting ad- 
vertising from companies that 
have been selling materials to 
their yards. This advertising, in 
my opinion, is another form of 
commercial graft. The companies 
that give these advertisements to 
these shipyard publications realize 
that aside from securing the good- 
will of the yard in whose publi- 
cation their advertising appears, 
such advertising is unproductive 
of business. It is my opinion that 
the supply concerns that have been 
giving advettichhe to the shipyard 
publications would, if possible, 
without affecting their business 
relations, discontinue such adver- 
tising. In the final analysis the 
cost of such advertising is borne 
by the shipyard, as the shipyard 
in some way or other must stand 
for extra charges when it pur- 
chases materials from advertisers 
in its own yard organs. 

“I have stated that there are a 
number of admirable shipyard 
publications, These publications 
have accomplished wonders in the 
upbuilding of plant efficiency, in 
the lowering of accidents in this 
hazardous occupation, and in the 
general stimulation of effort to 
enable successful and profitable 
shipbuilding. 

“Some time ago one of the as- 
sociations called a conference of 
all marine publication editors so 
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Baltimore’s Greatest 
Automobile Show 


will be held in the big Fifth Regiment Armory 
from January 22d to January 29th, inclusive. 


@ Each year the success of the Baltimore Au- 
tomobile Show is reflected in the Automobile 
Show Number of THE SUN—the favorite 


newspaper of the Baltimore motorist. 


@ The Show Number of THE SUN will ap- 


pear January 23d. It will have a greater 
reader-interest for automobile owners and 
prospective owners than ever before. 


@ Automobile manufacturers have found that 
it pays them to be represented in the Show 
Numbers of THE SUN each year because 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY. 8S. OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bidg., Chicago 


VL 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper”’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper”’ 
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as to secure their views concern- 
ing the issuance by the association 
of a news bulletin.’ The editors 
of the smaller publications were 
strongly in favor of the. associa- 
tion undertaking this work, point- 
edly stating that such a news bul- 
letin would be invaluable to them 
in their work, as it would afford 
to them news information that 
they found difficult to obtain. The 
editors of the larger marine pub- 
lications objected to the associa- 
ticn issuing a news _ bulletin, 
stating that their publications had 
complete elaborate news- covering 
facilities; and were securing the 
very information that the associa- 
tion proposed to distribute and 
which the editors of the smaller 
publications desired. 

“It was decided that the associa- 
tion would issue a news bulletin. 
This news bulletin has been ap- 
pearing for the past year. It car- 
ries no advertising. It is merely 
a mimeograph proposition, but it 
does carry news information which 
only the large publications were 
in a position to secure previously, 
and which the smaller publications 
lacked. Ostensibly this news bul- 
letin of the association has for its 
purpose the dissemination of news 
to the members of the association, 
but_it stands to reason that the 
members of the association have 
been and will continue to be 
largely dependent on the trade 
publications for news. I approve 
of any association issuing a news 
bulletin that would be devoted to 
doings of the association and its 
various committees, but I object 
to any association entering into an 
arrangement whereby the news 
material it distributes, deprives the 
trade publications of ‘whatever 
reader interest may attach in their 
publishing exclusively the news 
that the association distributes. 

“Frankly, trade publications are 
dependent on advertising for their 
existence and advertising is pred- 
icated on reader interest. ~ Fur- 
ther, shipyard house-organs that 
carry advertising in their pages 
are detrimental: to marine trade 


publications, and ‘association news 
bulletins that deprive trade pub- 
lications of reader interest are also 
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in a sense detrimental, I appre- 
ciate that it is very difficult to 
draw the line between association 
news and general news when an 
association is issuing a news bul- 
letin. 

“Another. development in the 
marine field is that a number of 
important steamship companies 
have gone into the publishing busi- 
ness. One steamship company in 
the South issues a monthly pub- 
lication the news pages of which 
are largely devoted to the promo- 
tion of that company’s affairs. 
The company in question is a 
rather large purchaser of mate- 
rials required by vessels, so that 
here again we have an example 
of unfair influence on advertisers 
who give their advertising to this 
publication, realizing that such ad- 
vertising is for the purpose only 
of retaining or developing good- 
will with the steamship company 
issuing the publication. 

“On the Pacific Coast there is 
a large steamship company en- 
gaged in a similar enterprise. 


INK 


IN THE COAL FIELD 


A review of a controversy on 
this subject now being waged in 
the coal industry will bring out 
concretely some of the most se- 
rious objections to an association 
going into the publishing busi- 
ness. An editorial which appeared 
in the Black Diamond will ex- 
plain what it is all about. It ap- 
peared under the caption “Danger 
of Official Organs,” and read: 

“The ill-timed decision of the 
Publicity Committee of the Na- 
tional Coal Association to engage 
in the publishing business in com- 
petition with the coal trade press 
undoubtedly was due to insuffi- 
cient consideration and the pres- 
sure of what seemed to be more 
important matters. It did not un- 
derstand that the prospective pub- 
lication had possibilities for un- 
dermining the very life of its 
organization. 

“All national organizations, coal 
as well as.every other kind, must 
be very careful in their policy to 
keep from alienating the member- 
ship in* various localities which 

(Continued on page 49) 
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as viewed by 


N. W. Ayer & Son— 


“The copy of the merchandise survey made 
by your Research Department was duly 
received. It gives an excellent background 
applying to general conditions on special 
lines, thereby giving one a fairly good un- 
derstanding as to the conditions that exist 
in New Orleans. 


“Having carried the matter to the point you 
have, we feel quite sure that your Research 
Department is well equipped to supply 
such additional information as would be 
required to carry the study of any particu- 
lar article to its final conclusion, in so far 
as your field is concerned.” 
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N advertising agency, like any other 
business, will attract the type of 


| clients who find its ideals congenial, 


and its methods of work convincing. In 
other words, an agency will get pretty 
much what it deserves in the long run. 


In presenting on the opposite page the 
names of our active clients, we do so 
with the feeling that we have learned 
at least as much from them as they 
have learned from us, and they have 
all contributed something to the 
knowledge and experience which we 
are able to offer to new clients. 


Collin Armstrong. Inc 


1463 Broadway at 42nd Street. NEW YORK 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENTS 
“The Right Angle in Advertising y 
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Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd. 
“Niagara to the Sea” 


Cluett, Peabody & Company, Inc. 
Arrow Collars and Shirts 


The C. E. Conover Company 
Naiad Dress Shields 


Thomas De La Rue & Company, Ltd. 


Onoto Ink Pencils 


Henry A. Dix & Sons Company 
Dix-Make House Dresses and Uniforms 


The Elcaya Company, Inc. 
Elcaya Toilet Preparations 


William L. Gilbert Clock Company 
Gilbert Clocks 


The Japan Society - - - ~- Japanese Trade 
Keystone Varnish Company : 


Paints and Varnishes 


Lamport & Holt, Ltd. 


South America Steamship Line 
J. B. Lippincott Company - ~- ~- Publishers 


Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 
Lipton’s Tea, Coffee and Cocoa 


J. P. Morgan & Company ~~ ~ Bankers 


New York Life Insurance Company 
Life Insurance 


United Fruit Company - Great White Fleet 
John Wanamaker - - Magazine Advertising 
Whitehouse & Hardy J. & M. Shoes for Men 
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IN HARTFORD AND CONNECTICUT THE COURANT STANDS FIRST 
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THE ANGLE OF INTEREST 


THE ANGLE OF RELAXATION 


Some newspapers are read with in- 
difference—folks run through them 
in a half-interested, nonchalant 
manner. Often indeed this is the 
fate especially of evening news- 
papers at the hands of tired, busy 
men and women. And, naturally, 
advertising in these papers gets eal 
a passing interest. 


Wateh the way folks read OTHER 
Eeposs—-cae> as the Morning 
Sourant in Hartford. They rush to 
the doorstep mornings to get it—or 
uarrel with the newsstand boy if 
the supply’s sold out. They read 
every line BECAUSE EVERY LINE 
Is RITTEN FUR THEM TO 
READ. And they even study the 
advertising with real avidity. 


* 


The HARTFORD COURANT, Connecticut’s most 
powerful newspaper and America’s oldest newspaper 
of continuous publication, attracts one type of reader 
—the kind tliat sits at the angle of interest. Thus it 
happens that many successful advertisers find their 
copy in The Courant never fails to bring SALES in 
Hartford and the Connecticut Valley. 


THE HARTFORD 


OURAN 


Continuously since 1764 


GILMAN, NicoLtt & RUTHMAN 
Representatives 
World Bldg., N.Y. Tribune Bldg., Chicago 

















WHY COURANT Readers Sit at the Angle of Interest—See Next Week’s Advt. ~ 
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might result in the withdrawal of 
members and consequently the re- 
fusal to continue financial sup- 
port. Supposing the official or- 
gan of the National Coal Associa- 
tion would print an editorial or 
a news article on the advantages 
of union labor in coal mines or 
advocate the extension of the 
sphere of influcnce of the United 
Mine Workers of America? It is 
not necessary to possess second 
sight to see what would happen to 
the membership roll in the smoke- 
less fields of West Virginia and 
every other non-union field in the 
country. Or suppose an innocent 
suggestion would be. made in some 
issue of the official organ to con- 
tinue the plan of car distribution 
evolved -from war’s necessities. 
We easily can see what would 
happen to the membership roll of 
operators with mines on well- 
equipped railroads like the Bur- 
lington or Norfolk & Western and 
that type of coal carrier. It might 
also happen that some misguided 
contributor or associate editor 
would favor in some form or an- 
other a continuance of Govern- 
ment control by some Federal 
agency. In view of the feeling 
prevalent throughout the industry 
the advocacy of. a programme of 
this kind would easily cause half 
the membership to withdraw its 
support. 

“The greatest danger of all lies 
in still another direction. Coal 
producers for three years. have 
complained bitterly of the bureau- 
cratic nature of all departments of 
the Government at WaShington. 
It has been the past history of of- 
ficial organs that eventually they 
have become personal organs of 
the officers in charge regardless of 
their good intentions at the start. 
When this happens it is the be- 
ginning of the end of the organi- 
zation. It usually results in the 
establishment of a bureaucracy 
within the organization itself, 


which sooner or later will sound 
the association’s death knell. 
“Frankly speaking, the Black 
Diamond wishes to do everything 
in its power to help the coal pro- 
ducers and the National Coal As- 
sociation, but good business judg- 
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ment tells us it would be the height 
of folly to extend this attitude to 


a competing publisher. We have 
yet to learn of a coal producer 
extending himself to build up the 
business of a competitor. The 
same basic principles are the con- 
trolling factors in conducting a 
publishing business that govern 
the administration of a successful 
coal operator’s business organiza- 
tion. It would seem that the Na- 
tional Coal Association has a 
clearly-defined field of labor be- 
fore it, which does not include a 
venture into the publishing field. 
We feel sure that a vast majority 
of the producers who have paid 
their money into the association’s 
treasury did not do so with the 
understanding that a substantial 
portion of that money was to be 
used in launching into the pub- 
lishing field in direct competition 
with a loyal coal trade press.” 

More ammunition of the same 
character may be found in these 
few paragraphs from an editorial 
in the American Coal Journal: 

“It might be observed that the 
National Coal Association, to all 
appearances, has its hands reason- 
ably full of the coal business with- 
out taking on as an additional bur- 
den something it manifestly knows 
nothing about. 

“Our contention has always 
been that the conduct of the coal 
industry should be left to prac- 
tical coal men, and in this opinion 
we have had the unqualified sup- 
port of the industry. By the same 
token, why wouldn’t it be ordinary 
sense to leave the publishing busi- 
ness to publishers? 

“An association organ or a pub- 
lication issued under the authority 
of a trade association has an 
unfair advantage over what may 
be termed legitimate trade publica- 
tions in the matter of obtaining 
advertising. This advantage is 
transitory, however, and does not 
counterbalance even for the short 
time of its existence the deeply 
grounded impression on the part 
of the public that everything the 
paper publishes in the way of 
news carries the taint of propa- 
ganda. Moreover, the impression 
persists even if, in course of time, 











the publication is shifted to pri- 
vate control. It is one of those 
things that cannot be lived down.” 

So far as Printers’ Inx knows, 
these questions asked by the Coal 
Trade Journal remained unan- 
swered. It queries: 

“Justification of a programme 
such as has been launched by this 
group could, as we see it, rest upon 
a failure of the independent pub- 
lications in the past to give proper 
publicity to necessary news or a 
refusal to give such consideration 
in the future. Neither cause is 
present. Then why, if the pub- 
lications now in the field have in 
the past and stand ready in the 
future to give adequate space to 
the legitimate activities of the Na- 
tional Coal Association and other 
news developments of interest to 
their subscribers, should this or- 
gan of ready- made circulation and 
‘stuffed club’ solicitation methods 
be forced upon the industry? Why 
do certain officials of the National 
Coal Association feel that, not- 
withstanding the willingness of 
the Coal Trade Journal and its 
contemporaries to give the organi- 
zation all that it can reasonably 
ask in the way of space, this 
commercialized organ is still nec- 
essary? What is it that they think 
this organ will publish that the 
independent journals in the field 
would not consider? What is the 
programme that can be spread only 
through the medium.of a publi- 
cation that they can dominate and 
control ?” 

(To be continued) 





A. D. O’Neill with Stockdale, 
Inc. 


Arthur D. O’Neill, who has been con- 
nected with the dealer service depart- 
ment of Butler Brothers for some time, 
has formed a connection with Stock- 
dale, Inc., which specializes in dealer 
service, Stockdale, Inc., is a reorgani- 
zation of the business formerly carried 
on by Frank Stockdale.: He remains as 
president under the new arrangement. 


To Publish. a New Business 
Publication 


The Ronald Press Company, New 
York, will next month begin the pub- 
lication of Administration, which will 
deal with business activities from the 
administrative point of view. 
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Philadelphia Hotel Plans 
National Campaign 


The St. James Hotel and Boothby’s 
Restaurant, both of Philadelphia, are 
planning national advertising campaigns. 
The St. James Hotel copy will go to 
sixty papers and the Boothby Restaurant 
copy ~ =< in Pennsylvania, New 
erse elaware. Both accounts are 
land ed «7 Bioomingdale-Weiler Adver- 
tising Agency, Philadelphia. 





E. A. Wright Returns to 
Bemis Bag Co. 


Edwin A. Wright, who was recently 
with the Wright- damars Company. ad- 
vertising, St. Louis, now The Adamats 
Company, has returned to the Bemis 
Bag Company and is engaged in adver- 
tising work at o . New’ ork office of 
that company. Wright was at one 
time eating ¢ +m er of the Bemis 
Bag Company, at St. Louis. 


Agate Club’s New Officers 


The Agate Club, of Chicago, an or- 
ganization made up of Chicago magazine 
representatives, has elected the follow- 
ing officers for 1921: President Warren 

Agry, People’s Popular Monthly; 
vice-president, Fred N. Drake, Good 
Housekeeping; secretary, F. F. Soule, 
Christian Herald; treasurer, John 
Ahrens, Jr., American Boy; assistant 
secretary, Sam Smart, Collier's. 


Newark, N. J., Agency Man 
Dead 


Frederick N. Sommer, of the Fred- 
erick N. Sommer Advertising Agency, 
Newark, N. died at Newark on De- 
cember 19. Before entering the gouty 
field Mr. Sommer had been with the a 
vertising department of the Newark 
Daily Advertiser. 











Canada Corset Maker to 
Advertise 


The Parisian Corset Company, of 
Quebec City, Canada, is preparing to 
enter on a campaign of consumer adver- 
tising early next year through the Mon- 
treal office of MeCo mnell & Fergusson. 





E. St. J. Bromley in Furniture 
Advertising 


E. St. J. Bromley, of Minneapolis, for 
many years with the Munsingwear Cor- 
poration, Minneapolis, has become ad- 
vertising manager of the Northeast Fur- 
niture and Carpet Company. 


W. W. Everett Joins 
Etherington 


W.'W. Everett has become a partner 
of. Leonard Etherington and will be 
associated in the conduct of the Ether- 
ington Advertising Service, Boston. 
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Richard F. Reaume & Co, has sent 
s Tribune a 156-time 

e Mt. Clemens, Mich., 

Business Men’s Association. The copy 

| Sundays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
ys. 


The Richman Bros. Com ony, chain 
store clothiers, is using The Minne- 
apolis Tribune gy oA with pase 
copy. Richman Bros, Company, a 

ss of elimination, has proved to 
ts own satisfaction that it can cover 
the Minneapolis field thoroughly by 
using only e Tribune. 








Coats and wraps sre being adver- 
tised attractively to the stout women 
of the Northwest in The a ote] 
Tribune 7 aes Greay Shop, of 
Minneapo: 





The L. 8. Donaldson Co. department 
store, of Minneapolis, Ee: its 
Thirty-eighth Anniver- 
sary by running a aly A editorial 
advertisement in innea polis 
Tribune. 





The Auto Tire Sales Company, of 
eapolis, is using The Minneapolis 
Tribune for a series of advertisements 
on its Gladiator high-tension timer 
system for Ford cars. 





The Shubert Theater, of Minne- 
apolis, has used large and attractive 
copy in The Minneapolis Tribune, fea- 
turing the new play h- Wiliam J. Mc- 
Nally, ‘‘Her Hénor, The Mayor.’”’ This 
play had its premier at the Shubert, 
as did aiso one produced last spring, 
entitled ‘““‘When the Clouds Roll By,” 
by the same author. Mr. McNally is 
an associate editor of The Minneapolis 
Tribune. 





E. G. Barnaby & Co., of Minneapolis, 
has chosen The Minneapolis une 





for a series of advertisements featur- 
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ing its A. B. ©. sale of haberdashery.. 
e William Weisman Company, of 
eapolis, has been a 
heavy cam in The Minneapolis 
Tribune vertisng a “‘Quarter Ail 
lion Dollar’’ fur sale, 





A consistent campaign is being car- 
ried exclusively in e Minneapolis 
Tribune by the Pettijohn Pure - 
ucts Company, of Minneapolis for its 
“Pan Parched Cereals.”’ Thirty- inch 
copy is being used each week. 





A three-line advertisement in the 
want ads of The Minneapolis Tribune 
recently brought 316 replies, although 
it was run for only two days. e 
Minneapolis Tribune is the soocgenees 
want ad medium of the No ‘est 
and each A pe for many years it has 
carried average of 100,000 more 
individual want any ss 
Minneapolis newspaper. This 
of The Tribune has been 
about use of majority returns te 
classifi advertisers similar to that 
mentioned above. 





Retail merchants of petencenete are 
reporting holiday trade 

normal and in some instances the 
they have ever had. Prices in ae 
apolis were held to 
of profit during the high-price era 
following the war than in most other 
cities of the — and for that rea- 
son the city has not suffered from the 
buying strike of —— yee which has 
so seriously pine some sections. 
People seem to be buying as liberally 
in almost all lines as ever and gen- 
eral business conditions are = 
These ae are best illustrated, 
haps, in the advertising columns va 
The Minneapolis Tribune, which are 
showing large gains in the leading 
merchandising classifications over the 
same period 1919, 
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Calendar 





UR new calendar, which 
runs from February, 1921 


to February, 1922, is,now on | 


the press, and will be mailed 
the latter part of January. 


The design is by Earl Stetson 
Crawford and the printing is 
in seven colors and gold. 


A copy is yours for the asking. 





CHARLES 
FRANCIS 
ROR Ss 


461 EricgutuH Avenue, New York 
TELEPHONE LONGACRE 2320 
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Farmers Advertise Wheat 
Bonds 


Farmers of the Pacific Northwest are 
floating a bond issue to raise money 
with which to finance the marketing of 
the 1920 wheat crop. A farm-paper 
advertisement of the issue, which is put 
out by the Washington and Idaho Wheat 
Growers’ Associations, uses the slogan 
“As Good as the Wheat.” “You can 
help finance wheat in the hands of a 
farmers’ Pure Co-operative Company,” 
this advertisement says, “by the pur- 
chase of Wheat Gold Bonds.” 

The bonds are described as bearing 
8 per cent, running from Dec. 1, 1920. 
to June 1, 1921, and as secured by wheat 
in warehouses fully insured on basis 
$1 per bushel, with provision for addi- 
— bushels if price goes below the 
ollar. 





Accounts with New Charleston 
Agency 

The Jesse H. Whiteley Advertising 
Agency, recently formed at Charleston, 
. Va., is handling the following ac- 
counts: Virginia Rubber Company, Al- 
ye-tol Chemical Company, West Virginia 
Beverage Company, Asperlax Corpora- 
tion, Cates Paint Manufacturing Com- 
pany Wood Morton Fuel Company, 
artiand Collieries Company, H. ’ 
Fuel Company, Southern Kitchen Uten- 
sil Company, Charleston Industrial 
Corporation, Charleston Auto Moto Com- 
pany, Kanawha Sales & Export Com- 
pany and Art Gloss Manufacturing 
Company. 





Settlers Brought to North Da- 
kota by Advertising 


The Department of Immigration of 
North Dakota has brought 600 new set- 
tlers to that State with the help of ad- 
vertising. This State Department has a 
mailing list of 5,000 prospects and has 
mailed 225,000 pieces of advertising 
literature. With the aid of advertising, 
it has also sold 100 farms. 


Join Chicago Publication 


F. H. Bradshaw, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, and T. Scanlon, 
formerly of the Chicago office of the 
McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., have been added 
to the advertising staff of the National 
Safety News, Chicago. 


In Advertising Work for San 
Joaquin Light Co. 

R. G. Fraser, formerly editor of the 

Kern River Farmer and Orchardist, has 

joined the advertising department of the 


San Joaquin Light and Power Co., as 
assistant to I. W. Alexander, manager. 





Victor M. Bernard, who has been en- 
gaged in advertising work in Fresno, 
Cal., has joined the staff of the Dinuba, 
Cal., Sentinel. 
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Further Plans to Advertise 
Michigan 


_ Advertising Michigan to the nation 
is now being planned by the State Park- 
me Commission, in addition to what 
other interests are doing to attract tour- 
ists to that State. Cuts of a State map 
with a layout of all principal roads an 
public park and lake grounds, are to be 
sent to the principal hotels throughout 
the United States for use on the back 
of hotel stationery to attract the atten- 
tion of tourists everywhere. A request 
for funds from the State legislature 
also will be made so that additional 
publicity and advertising work can 
carried on. 


Looks Around Its Own Door- 
step 


a stop in a circuit for 
the country, the Adver- 
inghamton, N. Y., is go- 
its own doorstep for 
The secreta 





Instead of bein 
speakers tourin 
tising Club of 
ing to look aroun 
its advertising lecturers. 
of the club, C. A. Cleveland, has sent all 
members a questionnaire, requesting that 
each member list the subject in adver- 
ving selling or merchandising that he 
would like to hear discu ¢ mem- 
ber is also r ted to i te opposit 
the subject the name of a speaker in 
ngneeaten qualified to discuss the sub- 
ject. 


Oakland Club’s Election 


Harold C. Austin, assistant manager 
of the Hall-White Company, lithogra- 
phers and printers, has been elected 
president of the Oakland, Cal., Adver- 
tising Club. Other officers elected are: 
Vice-president, Herman T. Johnson, 
eneral meseger of the Otis Elevator 
company in the Oakland district; treas- 
urer, Charlie E. Thatcher, assistant to 
the general manager of the East Bay 
Water Company; secretary, Charles 
Chace, manager of the Better Business 
Bureau. 














New Owners of Steubenville, 


O., “Gazette” : 


W. R. Alban and jay S. Paisley have 
urchased a controlling interest in the 





teubenville, O., Gazette. Charles W. 
Robi will the general man- 
agement of the newspaper. With the 


December 19 issue the Sunday issue was 
discontinued. 


H. L. Brown Buys Florida 
Newspaper 
Harry L. Brown, publisher of the 
St. Augustine, Fla., Record, has pur- 
chased the Lakeland, Fla., Evening 
Telegram, and has resigned as publisher 
of the Record. 





Agency Changes Name 
The name of the Rowland Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., New York, has been 
changed to the Rowland Advertising 
Company. 











Public Utility Uses Advertising as 
Strict Commercial Proposition 





All America Cables Starts Goodly Sized Campaign and Soon Finds It 
Has Many More Messages to Handle 


PUBLIC utility bodies with no 
competition to meet are fre- 
quent advertisers nowadays, but 
can hardly be considered regular 
advertisers yet. Many have learnt 
that in case of storms a little 
space well used in~the columns 
that are paid for is even more 
reliable than the oil bag’s drip on 
troubled waters. 

They use, of course, all the up- 
to-date methods at times, as when 
seeking, say, an increase of ratés. 
But most of them are in the happy 
position of a manufacturer who 
finds himself eternally oversold, 
no ‘matter -how many new fac- 
tories he builds. Figuratively 
speaking, if they advertised, they 
would not have room for straps, 
let alone hangers! 

But a cable company is in a 
slightly different position. It has 
competition of a sort to meet, but 
only of a sort. For a cable com- 
pany can offer speed against 
cheapness, and if time spells 
money to a man, all he needs to 
know is the address of the near- 
est telegraph office. At the same 
time, using the cables is consider- 
ably a matter of habit even with 
the men to whom ‘it is of enor- 
mous advantage. 

It takes about six weeks to send 
a message by mail from New 
York to Rio de Janeiro, the capital 
of Brazil, and get a reply back by 
mail from “Rio” to New York. 
The cables can do it in a day. 
Forty-two days to one! 

There is a fairly large business 
growing up between the United 
States and Brazil, and; according 
to the general belief and outlook, 
it is going to grow into larger 
business. Forty-two days against 
one means something in business 
—even when prices and conditions 
are normal. How much greater 
is the difference in time when a 
message has to go from an in- 
land spot in the United States to 
some distant inland spot in Brazil! 


So All America Cables has 
started an educational campaign 
to make cabling a habit, and it 
ought to be a big business bringer. 
It is as interesting as is an illus- 
trated geography book in the times 
long after school days. It is teach- 
ing us not only that we-can get 
into touch with all these far-off 
people by messages flashed back 
and forth “via Ail America,” but 
teaching us that these far-off peo- 
ple are just regular people, doing 
business very much as we do, keen 
for trade with us, and bearing up 
pretty bravely under the misfor- 
tune of having to live so far away 
from us: 

Take a glance at the advertise- 
ment from the series reproduced 
with this article. “Rio” looks 
like some nifty little spot even in 
this distant view. Of course to 
those who know it, it is even 
niftier in a close-up. But adver- 
tising pictures such as this spread 
invaluable knowledge. It is easier 
to do business with a people when 
you know they are a people with 
fine cities and excellent port fa- 
cilities rivalling your own. 

Before the All America Cables 
campaign is through, it will have 
made a tour of all the important 
seaports, the main cities, in Cen- 
tral and South America, touching 
them one after another in the 
same order as the cables do. San- 
tos followed “Rio,” and the Santos 
copy was fragrant of coffee, for 
that is where the coffee comes 
from. So will the story of each 
city be told in brief suggestion. 

Another interesting feature of 
this campaign is the map which in 
each advertisement lies on top of 
the illustration. - It does more 
than instantly attract the eye; it 
holds the mind—and the back- 
ground of the advertisement 
meanwhile sinks in. Below the 
map is the quotation, “Like the 
threads of a giant web All 
America Cables radiate out from 
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She Hartford Times. 


Since 1817, Connecticut’s Greatest Newspaper 


Hartford 
vey 
Prosperous / 














New Home of The Hartford Times 


Many cities in the country have faced an abnormal housing 
problem during the past two years. To a great extent this 
situation was caused by the concentration of great war 
activities resulting in an unusual increase in population in 
these cities. Another cause was the stoppage of home 
building operations because of excessive costs, shortage of 
labor, materials, etc. 

Hartford received a certain increase in population due to 
war activities, now ceased, but while improvement is noted 
in most cities, the rent problem in Hartford is still very 
acute. 

There are two points in the above to be considered by 
National advertisers. First: Hartford has retained its 
newcomers—the prosperity of the city, its attractiveness, 
its fine living and working conditions have held them. 
Second: Building operations show a steady increase; 
Hartford’s Building’ Supervisor having issued during the 
past year permits for homes and factories to the amount of 
$1,879,800, which is an indication of prosperity and .sound 
financial condition. 


THE HARTFORD TIMES 


National Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Marbridge Bldg., Lytton Bldg., 
New York Chicago 
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A Booklet that whispers refinement 


F you are contemplating a 

booklet of the things that 

appeal to women—furs, 
gowns, hats, jewelry or any 
other feminine luxuries — 
and, if you are seeking to 
show them as charmingly as 
they appear in some Fifth 
Avenue Shop, consider the 
following suggestions: 


Warren’s Silkote is a 
printing papenm of velvety 
smoothness. It is semi-lus- 
trous and engravings print 
on it in rich, intense colors. 
The refinement it lends to a 


booklet is as assuring as the ° 


mark of a Parisian Designer 
on a gown. 


Strathmore Aladdin Cov- 
ers are unlike other cover 


Branch Houses 

16-18 Beekman St., 
New York, N. Y. 
58-60 Allyn St., 
Hartford, Conn. 


54-56 Clinton St., 
Newark, N. J. 


papers, Pastel shades, dotted 
by tiny flecks of pure white, 
appeal to a woman’s sense 
of beauty. Aladdin Coyers 
are so complete within them- 
selves that little art work is 
needed to adorn them. 


We are glad to make 
dummies showing what an 
attractive combination War- 
ren’s Silkote and Strathmore 
Aladdin Covers form. Tell 
us the number of pages, the 
size of the book, and the 
color of cover you prefer. 


Warren’s Silkote and 
Strathmore Aladdin Covers 
are only two of the papers 
of The Lindenmeyr Lines. 
The entire collection an- 
swers almost every purpose 


for which paper is used. 
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New York commercially. enmesh- 
ing Central and South America,” 
neatly putting into a single sen- 
tence the great possibilities of 
these cables for the development 
of business and friendship among 
the peoples of this hemisphere. 
Below, with ample white space 
making an artistic layout, is the 
All America Cables 
trade-mark — the 
trade-mark that gave 
its name to its com- 
pany as a result of ad- 
vertising—a remark- 
able example of trade- 
mark influence. How 
this big black-and- 
white dot rivets the 
eye in these advertise- 
ments is worth notic- 


ing. 

Originally founded 
by James A. Scrymser 
in 1879, these lines 
were long known as 
the Central & South eoset 
American Company 
and the Mexican 
Company. Later the 
trade-mark formed 
with the words “All 
America Cables” was 
devised. Very soon 
the trade-mark name 
was found to be bet- 
ter known than the 
company names be- 
cause it was always a 
prominent feature, in- 
evitably prominent, in 
any advertising done. 


Sy Bread Sere, 
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South America, and in general 
periodicals both in English 
and Spanish languages. In the 
newspapers a small advertise- 
ment, thirty-seven lines on two 
columns, featuring the trade- mark 
and the ‘words “Via All America,” 

is run as a tie-up between the dis- 
play advertisements which are 119 





RIO DE JANEIRO 
Capitol and Gateway of Brazil 


ports through which 
Brazil exported, in 1918, to the United States, 


One of the world’s greatest ports 
$113,51 954 in merchandise. Brazilian beef- 
hides—: -—rubber— wheat, etc., are 
necessities demanded by every nation. 
“Rio” is eighteen days from New York by mail, 
but in order to facilitate’ instant communication ot 
news and business, this great port is kept in con- 
stant touch with the United States by All America 
Cables. 
All America Cablés are one of the it forces in 
upbuilding the commerce and friendly relations of 
the Americas, tying her the oind cites 
of the New World. They are the only direct and 
American owned means of cable communication. 
pte og EGE gee 
Yo “Vie All Amavien”. Vi 
charge by 


ALL AMERICA CABLES 





Consequently, about a 
year ago, as was re- 
corded in -PRINTERS’ 
Ink at the time, the 
name “All America Cables” was 
adopted as the actual name for 
the entire system which now con- 
sists of 22,686 miles of cable lit- 
erally joining the two Americas 
and linking up all important points. 
The name has another significance, 
too. This system is financed ex- 
clusively by American capital, was 
conceived and perfected by Ameri- 
cans and is directed by an Ameri- 


can. 

The All America Cables cam- 
paign is running in local newspa- 
pers and trade papers in all ship- 
ping centres in North, Central and 


CLOSER ACQUAINTANCE WITH OUR NEIGHBOR REPUBLICS, BY 
ADVERTISING, 


IS LEADING TO INCREASED USE OF THE CABLES 


lines on three columns, . The small 
pieces of copy take one or another 
of the big cities below the Equator 
and give the figures that show the 
growth of trade with this country. 
This campaign had not been 
running more than a month or so, 
it is said, when a big increase in 
the company’s cable business be- 
gan to be noticed. At some of the 
offices the increase in the number 
of messages handled is said to 
have been phenomenal, amounting 
on occasions te more than ten 
times as many as. had previously 
been sent in a similar period. 
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Sales 
Contests As Business 
Stimulants 


Grorce W. Foap Company 
Aritanta, Ga., Dec. 7, 1920, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Please be so good as to refer us to 
articles which have appeared in Print- 
ers’ Ink during the past two years, re- 
lating to contests among salesmen. 

We are particularly interested in in- 
formation regarding contests of this 
nature conducted by the sales depart- 
ments of manufacturing establishments 
whose products sell direct to users 
rather than through wholesale or retail 
distributors or agents. 

Thanking you im advance for any in- 
formation which you may be in a posi- 
tion to supply, we remain, 

Grorce W. Foro, 
President. 


ITH the revival of intensive 

selling methods increased 
attention is being given to time- 
tried methods of injecting selling 
stimulus into the sales force. One 
of these schemes is the sales con- 
test. Its use has been - frequent 
and varied. : 

Printers’ InK has published 
many articles describing success- 
ful methods applied by manufac- 
turers in diverse fields. From 
these the following list has been 
selected for those who, like Mr. 
Ford, are casting about for ways 
of getting salesmen to exert the 
sales pressure of past years in se- 
curing new business.—| Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. . 

How An Intensive Selling Campaign 
Revived a Business That Was Marking 
Time. Nov. 11, 1920, p. 17. 

Organizing Salesmen to Manage 
Themselves. April 15, 1920, p. 3. 

ow National Lamp Works Plans to 
Hold War Gains. June 19, 1919, p. 169. 

The Comic Twist in Sales Contests. 
May 22, 1919, p. 48. 

“Fourteen Points” to Be Used in 
Sherwin-Williams’s Sales Campaign. 
April 10, 1919, p. 52. 

Honor Awards Prove Better Sales 
Stimulants Than Cash Prizes, Jan. 30, 
1919, p. 85. 

Staging the Summer Sales Contest. 
July 26, 1917, p. 53. 

Lincoln Highway Contest for Sales- 
men Feature of Lucas Drive. May 10, 
1917, p. 46, 

Sales Contest Methods to Stimulate 
Jobber Activity. May 3, 1917, p. 71. 

How Sales Contests Speed Up Bowser 
Sales. Dec, 7, 1916, p. 57. 

Duration of Sales Contests, July 20, 
1916, p. 90. 

Parker Pen’s Military Contest for 
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It’s Salesmen, July 13, 1916, p. 25. 

Stimulants, Spurts and Slumps, 
March 30, 1916, p. 85. 

Substitute for Prize Contests, 

Feb. 3, 1916, p. 28. 

A Sales Contest That Was Staged as 
a War Game. October 7, 1915, p. 17, 

Prize Contests That Spur Salesmen, 
July 1, 1915, p. 81. 

Sales Contests That Increase Volume 
of Business, Dec. 31, 1914, p. 10. 
Ingenious Contests That Gingered 
Up Salesmen. Feb. 5, 1914, p. 54. 





“No Price Quotation” Fright- 
ened Away Prospects 


Weiss Burzau or CoMMERCIAL 
PROPAGANDA 

_ New York Crry, Dec. 21, 1920, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Continually I have been _ urged, 
through the medium of the paid adver- 
tisement, to be shaved in a sanitary 
manner by a competent barber in the 
Terminal Barber Shops. Why didn't 
I go? Why couldn’t I find anyone who 
had — or intended to go? Because, 
somehow, the impression had got around 
that the price would be prohibitive. 

Therefore, imagine my surprise, when 
dropping around one day when I was 
in a hurry and ‘had to have a shave, to 
find excellent service and i 
else as promised, with prices no higher 
than elsewhere. 

I am sure that if ‘this point were 
brought out by them in their advertise- 
ments the Terminal Barber Shops would 
find a greater number of new customers 
in their store every day. At least, it 
wouldn’t hurt to try it. 

Pavut Wess, Director. 





Los Angeles Increases Better 
Business Bureau Funds 


Subscriptions for the work of the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau in Los Angeles in 
1921 have been more than double the 
amount for the year 1920, Richard H. 
Lee, director-counsel of the Nati 
Vigilance Committee of the Associated 
Clubs reports. A total amount of more 
than $15,000 will probably be raised. 





New Account with the 
Cramer-Krasselt Co. 


The Effron-Kushner Company, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, has placed its advertising 
with The Cramer-Krasselt Co., Mi!wau- 
kee. Newspapers and farm papers are 
being used in the campaign. 





Hair-Net Account for 
LaPorte & Austin 


LaPorte and Austin, New York, are 
now handling the account of the Crest 
Net Company, manufacturer and im- 
porter of hair nets, New York. 





“The Business Woman,” a new publi- 
cation devoted to the business and pro- 
fessional activities of women, of San 
Francisco, has made its appearance. 
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E.pert H. Gary 
Chief Executive Officer 
U. 8. Steel Corp. 

Hon. Wiiiram C. Sprout 
Governor, Pennsylvania 


Georce E. Roserts 
Vice-President 
The National City Bank 
of N. Y. 

Hon. Otiver H. SHour 
Governor, Colorado 


Grorce M. ReyNotps, 
President, Continental 
@ Commercial Bank of 
Chicago 

Hon. Epwin P. Morrow 
Governor, Kentucky 


Frank A. VANDERLIP 
Financier 


Hon. Mepitt McCormick 
United States Senator, 
Illinois 

A. C. Beprorp, Chairman 
Board of Directors 
Standard Oil Company 

Hon. Ben. W. Otcorr 
Governor, Oregon 


WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 
Editor, Popular Science 
Monthly 

Hon. Samus R. McKetvie 
Governor, Nebraska 


Cuartes F. Axep, D.D., 
LL.D., First Congrega- 
tional Church of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Hon. Rosert D. Carey 
Governor, Wyoming 

Hon. Henry ALLEN 
Governor, Kansas 





EPRODUCED 
herewith are the 
names of fifteen men 
who, in Leslie’s Jan- 
uary Ist issue forecast 
business conditions 
for 1921. 


Read the names: real- 
ize the value of the 
opinions expressed by 
these men—and then 
have this Forecast 
Number brought to 
your own desk. 


Ask for 


LESLIE’S 


January Ist issue 


Have You Been Reading 
Leslie’s Lately ? 
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HE man who asked, “Who is 

my neighbor?” was easily an- 
swered compared with the man 
who asks for a list of his com- 
petitors. The ice-cream parlor 
competes with the magazine, the 
automobile with the theatre, the 
phonograph with the dance hall, 
the book store with the “movie” 
house, and the grocer with the 
haberdasher and milliner. Few 
families can buy all they would 
like to buy, and their money goes 
to the one offering the thing 
which at the time seems most de- 
sirable. Supporting an auto- 
mobile may eliminate theatre 
parties, or the buying of an espe- 
cially attractive millinery “crea- 
tion” prevent the subscription for 
a contemplated magazine. 

The man who sits back com- 
plaisantly when he has _ reached 
the point of dominating his mar- 
ket and congratulates himself that 
his troubles are over, is liable to 
be shocked into the realization 
that an industry in another field, 
seemingly unrelated, is making 
such inroads into his business that 
dividends may have to be passed. 
That is not a new ‘subject to 
Printers’ INK readers, Yet new 
victims in their efforts to re- 
adjust themselves develop so 
many new ideas that they are in- 
teresting—even to the unwary 
who count their positions safe. 

One of .the latest is the awak- 
ening of the broom industry. 
That “a broom is a broom” has 
been’ more classic among mer- 
chants and manufacturers even 
than: that prehistoric relic, “soap 
is soap.” Yet, as recently dis- 
covered, a broom may be a carpet 
sweeper or vacuum cleaner. 

Brooms, in many, if not most 
cases, to-day are made by hand 
with almost exactly the same sort 
of equipment that our great-great- 
great-grandfathers made them 
when it was the style in Rome to 
keep the streets clean by each 


Factories, Still Using Hand Meth- 
ods, Advertise Products 


Competition from Outside the Industry Makes Co-operative Action 
Necessary 








man sweeping before his own 
door, 

This condition has not led to 
advertising, naturally. Brooms 
have been made by large and 
small factories—less than $100, it 
seems, will set up a man in the 
broom manufacturing business— 
and these brooms have been ped- 
dled direct to the user by the 
small manufacturer, as well as 
sold by that small manufacturer 
and the larger ones to merchants. 
The merchant would buy a 
dozen brooms from the jobber, 
and he got “one dozen brooms,” 
brand unknown. They would ‘be 
sold; they were fine brooms; the 
women who used them wanted 
more like them next tinie, only to 
receive whatever broom the mer- 
chant happened to have on hand. 

he margin of profit between 
manufacturing and sale price was 
so small that no broom manufac- 
turer felt able to conduct an ad- 
vertising campaign, and few could 
see any reason for advertising 
such a well-known article. More 
than that, brooms were frequently 
tedium-chasers for those unfor- 
tunates incarcerated in our penal 
institutions, in short, “prison- 
made” merchandise. 

The broom corn has a peculiar- 
ity, too; there is no other use for 
it except in brooms. If the mar- 
ket on broom handles is slack, 
the lumber can be converted into 
any one of a number of different 
useful things. Not so with broom 
corn: it has no by-product and it 
can be utilized for but one thing 
—brooms. 

These limitations did not seem 
onerous to broom manufacturers 
until vacuum cleaners came along 
and the oil mop makers began 
business and both took most un- 
kind and frequently unwarranted 
flings at the dear old broom. 

Seriously speaking, the broom 
industry felt itself insulted and 
directly attacked by the advertis- 
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Letting the Cat 
Out of the Bag! 





Chicago Office 
1418 Century Bldg. 
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What is the real secret of getting and 
holding subscribers ? 


Various methods of stimulating circu- 
lation have been devised. Ranging from 
premium offers to voting contests and from 
guessing schemes to coupon clipping, they 
are almost as numerous in their multitu- 
dinous variations as the sands of the sea. 


Yet none of these things is necessary to 
attain and hold a large circulation. The 
Kansas City Star makes no premium offers, 
sponsors no voting contests, conducts no 
guessing schemes, uses no coupons—yet it 
actually has more subscribers in Greater 
Kansas City than there are families. 


The secret is this: 
A thorough, accurate news service— 


Backed by a dependable delivery service 
that carries The Kansas City Star every 
morning before breakfast and every eve- 
ning before dinner right to the doorstep of 
every home in Greater Kansas City. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Average Net Paid Circulation during November: 


Morning Evening Sunday 


215,689 221,037 222,009 


New York Office 
2 Rector ‘St. 
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Mr. TAFT 


writes editorials for 


the Public Ledger 


OR several years William Howard Taft has 
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been editorial leader writer for the Public 
Ledger. His editorials have shown the former 
president of the United States in a new and wel- 
come rdéle as a force in American journalism. 
They present balanced and even-tempered 
judgments, reflecting his ripe experience as jurist 
and executive—his political background—his 
present scholarly environment at Yale. 
Perhaps no‘ other public man with freedom 
to express himself, travels so widely or has such 
opportunity to discover and compare conditions 


and opinions in all parts of the country. 


PUBLIC 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Mr. Taft’s editorials are 
syndicated by the Public 
Ledger to many other 
newspapers throughout 
the United States. 


LEDGE 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Pudbdsher 
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ing of vacuum cleaners and 
other similar devicés. In justice 
to those industries let it~be said 
that the moment their attention 
was. called to the situation every 
one agreed to discontinue this 
policy of knocking the still useful 
broom. 

One man, H. R. Kelso, manager 
of the Lee Broom and Duster 
Company, with factories at Lin- 
coln, Neb., Davenport, Ia. and 
Boston, Mass., thought he saw. a 
way out. He studied with interest 
the many successful co-operative 
campaigns, from cement to prunes, 
and -began to canvass the broom 
industry as to the possibilities of 
a similar campaign. 

The industry was an old one, 
habits of business had become 
deeply incrusted, advertising was 
new to the members, and to many 
offered no visible advantages. It 
was. a: long, hard pull, and the 
details are not of interest here, 
but finally the organization was 
formed and the co-operative cam- 
paign inaugurated. A half dozen 
of -the popular women’s publica- 


tions carried consumer copy, and 
a long list of trade papers’ ad- 
vertising pages told the good news 
to dealers of the campaign which 
began with the November number 


of the periodicals. The advertis- 
ing is signed by the Allied Broom 
Industries, and the office of the 
executive secretary has been lo- 
cated in Chicago. 

The funds are raised* by a com- 
bination of the set price per thou- 
sand brooms and the voluntary 
contribution plan. The makers of 
handles and other “accessories” 
are also included in the list of 
about 150 who have subscribed to 
the plan. Mr. Kelso, who is the 
managing director of the co-opera- 
tive organization, estimates that 
there would be about 500 in all, 
including the very small concerns, 
who may be. induced to join. 

Pledges call for quarterly pay- 
ments covering a period of three 
years, which indicates the deter- 
mination. of the association. to 
give advertising a fair and 
thorough trial. 

In line with so many other suc- 
cessful co-operative campaigns a 
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plan is under way to raise the 
standards of quality to the con- 
sumers-user’s benefit. A label of a 
supéf-trade-mark, “Protexu,” has 
been copyrighted, and this will be 
licensed for use of the members 
of the Allied Broom Industry who 
make a broom that comes up to 
standards they set—provided it 
is a broom not made in the penal 
institutions, 

In due course this seal, which 
is in addition to the manufac- 
turer’s trade-mark and put on the 
handle of each broom, will be 
advertised to the public. A book- 
let is also used in the campaign 
telling the human interest story 
of the origin and development of 
the broom. e 

“You need a new broom” is the 
slogan that has been adopted to 
replace the former one of, “A 
broom for every room,” which 
was regarded as an over-state- 
ment, If the campaign rises to 
its possibilities it will greatly in- 
crease. the immediate sale of 
brooms.. More brooms and a 
greater. variety of brooms would 
be a convenience in almost every 
household. From whisk brooms 
for clothing to heavy brooms for 
the stable, basement, walks and 
garage there are different weights 
and sizes of brooms which add 
much to the convenience of use, 
and hence to the amount of use 
and so increase the consumption. 

The first’ advertisement used in 
the campaign was conservative. An 
illustration showed the use of 
a broom in the well appointed 
home for sweeping under radia- 
tors and other difficult-to-reach 
places. And the copy emphasized 
its general utility as the “univer- 
sal cleaner.” 

When interviewed’ as to the 


‘campaign, Mr. Kelso said: “An 


indication of the interest of those 
manufacturers who are members 
of the Allied Broom Industries 
is the fact that their first quar- 
terly assessments, though reaching 
them at the slackest period of the 
broom industry, were promptly 
paid in full and the trade publi- 
cations in the field are liberal 
with comments as to the worth- 
whileness of the idea.” 
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Evidently the real estate 
dealers of Minneapolis 
were seeking the class 
interested in home 
ownership—the people 
who make the best cus- 
tomers in every business 
—when they preferred 
Journal space last year by 
61,743 lines, or 57.25% 
more than they used in 
any other newspaper. 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS | 
JOURNAL 


Represented in New ae eer eS 
—— ——- = =~ ~~ ——__ 4 
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“COMFORT seems like a big letter from one 
of the family.”—Mrs. H. E. T., Ind. 


W. H. GANNETT, PuB., INc., Augusta, Maine. 


WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Rep. FRANK H. THOMAS, Rep. 


York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
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Talking Father Knickerbocker’s 
Own Language 


The Successful Metropolitan Newspaper Advertising. Campaign Is a 
Shrewd Blend of Good Humor, Wit and Local Atmosphere 


By W. Livingston Larned 


OTH the local and the national 

advertiser who go into New 
York City territory discover that 
their problem is radically different 
from anything they have encoun- 
tered before. Perhaps it is the 
same old vexatious enigma that 
was once voiced by a Chicago 
man: “New York is a big jay 
town, but there’s something about 
it you can’t describe—something 
intangible—something that makes 
you want to stay there after you 
have had a sample. It’s in the at- 
mosphere—you can’t name what 
it is or describe it, but it’s there, 
nevertheless.” 

In New York an _ advertising 
campaign either “goes big” or it 
does not go at all. We are ac- 
customed to quick judgments and 
full-blown successes. There is 
little middle ground. 

As has been said, in a previous 
story, the metropolis is fond of. 
vernacular. It will even smile in 
the face of a magnum of “kid- 
ding.” It is apparently not blind 
to its own shortcomings and is 
willing to have them pointed out. 

Nine times in ten, the metropo- 
lis prefers a dash of humor in its 
advertising ; optimism, the work of 
the subtle cartoonist. These’ ele- 
ments of friendly, chatty, sun- 
shiny appeal prompted the spirit 
of the United Candy Stores’ adver- 
tising from its very inception. 
“Happiness in Every Box” is an 
excellent New York slogan. _ 

Pictorially, the newspaper dis- 
plays are good natured. The peo- 
ple visualized are joyous souls, 
with nothing to worry them. They 
have become daily friends because 
of. their smiles. Father Knicker- 
bocker would rather smile than 
frown. He is essentially a light- 
hearted individual, take him by 
and large. The advertiser is eager 
tohave his places of business 
known as “Happiness Stores” 


and all the salespeople have been 
instructed to encourage the idea. 

Indeed, it has come to be a 
truism of New York newspaper 
advertising that it falls into two 
quite distinct classes in general 
make-up: humor, always. welcome 
and freely indulged in, and .local- 
ized copy and illustrations of a 
somewhat more dignified charac- 
ter, but always of and by and for 
the metropolis, 


NEW YORK LORE IN THE 
ADVERTISING 


The Bank of Manhattan is ad- 
vertising in the typical Father 
Knickerbocker way, if we may 
term it so. New York is being 
told some of the high spots in its 
earliest history. . There is the ad- 
vertisement showing the fire equip- 
ment of the volunteer period. But 
what has that-to do with a bank, 
is asked. The advertiser dis- 
covers a real connection. He goes 
on to say: é 

“That New York’s early Vol- 
unteer Fire it should 
have so commanded the admira- 
tion of Europe is not strange. 
Into its creation were flung the 
energy and enthusiasm of rich 
and poor alike. The names of 
founders and diréctors of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company 
appear on page after page of 
its annals—John Watts, alter 
Bowne, Jacob Sherred and scores 
of others. It was this same spirit 
of creative enthusiasm ich 
stirred the men who founded the 
bank and who played such a 
notable part in the affairs of the 
nation and its commercial and. in- 
dustrial development.” 

The New Yorker reads adver- 
tisements in his local newspapers 
far more than most people im- 
agine, and largely because the ad- 
vertising entertains or instructs 
him. This contradicts the popular 
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impression that Father Knicker- 

er is far too preoccupied to 
read newspaper advertisements. 
He does read them and he learns 
much from them. 

The Bankers Trust Company 
has accomplished an unusual il- 
lustrative thing—for it has man- 
aged to think up dozens of new 
presentations of its tower build- 
ing, a city landmark. To run the 
same identical line cut in every 
display would have grown mo- 
notonous. Frequent change was 
deemed desirable. At first glance, 
it would seem out of the question 
to devise constantly changing com- 
positions of the same identical sub- 
ject. Artists have thought out the 
schemes, nevertheless, and the pic- 
turesque tower has been drawn 
from the air, from the street, 
from across avenues and rivers, in 
endless variety, 


TIEING UP TO THE CITY 


With an eye to the tremen- 
dous local market for cigarettes 
right in New York and environs, 
the American Tobacco Company 
named a new brand in honor of 
its own address—111 Fifth Ave- 
nue, calling them simply “111.” 
The facade of the building is run 
in conjunction with the display 
and every. New Yorker has seen 
it many, many times. Father 
Knick will take a personal inter- 
est in this localized idéa. 

Tydol gasoline advertising in 
New York territory is strictly 
personal in that it talks the lan- 
guage of the city and-carries il- 
lustrations of places where every 
local motorist has, at one time or 
another, driven his car. There is 
one place, detested by even ex- 
pert drivers, Coiumbus Circle, 
where, as one advertisement puts 
it, “gasoline is most severely 
tested.” Sluggish fuel will handi- 
cap any car driver at this spot, 
and a remarkable visualization of 
it has been made, six columns 
wide, showing the traffic, the many 
streets, the congestion of people 
and surface cars. This picture 
will be studied by every man who 
has negotiated Columbus Circle 
and the force of the argument 
understood, 
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A man who has specialized in 
campaigns for.New York con- 
sumption has this to say on the 
subject of illustrations: “Spruce. 
up pictures of men and women, 
regardless of what the design 
advertises—from soap to grand 
pianos. The New Yorker prefers 
to see himself as a suave, ciean- 
cut, splendidly dressed individual, 
always abreast of current styles. 

“We recently produced a series 
for a rather low-priced article. It 
was intended for people in very 
moderate circumstances and the 
artist illustrating the series keyed 
the interior scenes down to mod- 
est environment. The people 
shown were of the same char- 
acter. We withdrew the campaign 
shortly after it started, for our 
investigations proved that it. had 
no appeal. Our particular mar- 
ket did not want the merchandise 
that would normally fit into such 
scenes—ambitions were a peg 
higher. 

“While on this subject I want 
to say that I think it is always a 
mistake to advertise down to an 
audience. The chewing gum peo- 
ple have the right idea—they 
show heiresses in full evening 
garb chewing gum. That’s the 
right scheme, 

“The shop-girl, bravely strug- 
gling to rise above her own class, 
deprives herself of comforts— 
goes hungry, if necessary, to buy 
the latest hat, a pair of real silk 
stockings—the beaded hand-bag 
that is carried by the fair ladies 
of the Avenue. 

“Long since, we have discovered 
that picturing the farmer as a 
human grub, deep in the clods, 
uncouth and unshaven, is an ad- 
vertising error. If you are sell- 
ing overalls to workmen, spruce . 
’em up; give them a certain aris- 
tocracy—make those overalls fit 
as neatly“as a tailored suit. Peo- 
ple are progressing. We all have 
our ambitions to climb. It is not 
necessary to picture the steel 
worker in a form fit suit with 
butler in attendance and a pedi- 
greed bull pup. asleep at his feet 
as he reads beneath the glow of a 
thousand-dollar art lamp, but be- 
ware of the dirt and the grime 
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When you advertise in The All Fiction 
Field you are using an amplifier that 
carries your voice to a million and a 
half: men and women. That's why the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company of 
Chicago advertises its phonographs in 
the nine magazines which make up the 
group. 
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and the degradation of the ash 
heap. 

“The New Yorker is partial to 
‘nice things.’ And‘ the smallest 
counter jumper looks upon him- 
self as the equal of the Wall 
Street financier when it comes to 
buying. Nothing is denied him. 
He may not possess thirty silk 
ties at five dollars each, but he 
surely has one. . 

“No general campaign can hope 
to be so successful as the one that 
is built from the ground up for 
this one purpose, this one piece 
of territory. It seems necessary 
constantly to repeat this warning, 
for advertisers in other parts of 
the country preparing their cam- 
paigns at long range, fail to grasp 
the real conditions. Inject the 
intimate, personal, ‘Hello-New- 
York’ atmosphere. 

“The old town is always inter- 
.ested in itself—in ite own fea- 
tures, history, possibilities, amuse- 
ments and industrial growth. It 
never grows weary of seeing 
Fifth Avenue in an illustration or 
the great bridges, the Broadway 
of theatre time, the park drives, 
the important railway terminals. 
And, surely, there are enough pic- 
ture themes in the metropolis to 
last advertisers for the next hun- 
dred years.” 





An Expression That Fits 
C. Kenyon Company, Inc. 
KENYON CORD TIRES AND TUBES 
*Brooxtyn, Dec. 14, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The expression used in your letter of 
December 8 is well. put—Printers’ Ink 
Monthly is a “mental banquet” tor me. 

The renewal of my subscription was 
paid on November 16. 

H. H. Crarx, 
Advertising Manager. 





Name of Western Chain Stores 
Changed 


The name of a. chain of stores. in 
western Kansas and Colorado, known as 
the “Golden Rule Stores,” has been 
changed to J. B. Byers & Co. This was 
done, presumably, to avoid conflicting 
with the J. C. Penney chain of stores, 
which are also known as the “Golden 
Rule” stores. 





Ww. > Leet has iined Ge sévertio. 
i at Chi of Distribution an 
I arehousing, published by The Class 
Journal Company, New York. 
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Over $600 Brought in by 
“Printers’ Ink Monthly” 
Idea 


“NationaL SportsMAN” 

‘ Boston, Mass., Dec. 16, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ tnx: 

“Wheels in the Air” made such a 
hit I immediately put it to work. 

Here’s a copy of a letter that went 
to about fifty advertisers who had for- 
merly paid promptly, but had fallen 
from two to six months in arrears, 
All were small accounts. - Letter was 
mailed Monday. Up to this evening 
we have received $42 in checks. 

Not bad. 

_, P. A. Fuss, 
Advertising Department. 

The letter referred to above read as 
follows: 

“I am sure this bill has been over- 
looked in some way, because your 
reputation for meeting your just obli- 
gations is well known to us, and there 
really is no reason why you should no! 
pin your check to this letter and mail 
it right back in the attached stamped 
envelope—is there? 

“Let’s revive that happy old New 
England custom of settling all due bills 
before the Christmas holidays. We 
certainly wish for you the happiest 
Yuletide that this old world has ever 
given you.” 


Meat Packers Combine 


The Acme Packing Company, Chicago, 
has acquired and consolidated with its 
business the plants, rights, brands, ac- 
counts, etc., of the Indian Packing Cor- 
poration, also of Chicago. Both the Red 
Crown and Council brands of canned 
meats will be continued. 





Kelvinator Account with 


Tucker Agency 


The Tucker Agency, Inc., New York, 
will handle the advertising of the Kel- 
vinator Corporation, of Detroit, Mich., 
manufacturer of the Kelvinator Auto- 
matic Iceless Refrigeration System. 





H. K. Beckwith with Ernst 
Studios, Cleveland 


Henry K. Beckwith has left the Har- 
ris Printing and Engraving Company, 
Cleveland, to become affiliated with the 
Ernst Studios, of that city. 


Chas. E. Fisher Advanced in 
Seattle 


Chas. E. Fisher, recently director of 
advertising of the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
encer, has been made assistant pub- 
isher. 


New Officers of Frank Seaman 


H.C. Marschalk and J. C. McMichael 
have been elected viee-presidents and di- 
rectors of Frank Seaman, Inc. 
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i. EBRASKA 
ranks third in 
banks per capita. It 
has more banks than 
New York State or 
all of New England. 
Omaha, 34th in pop- 
ulation, stands 13th 
city in total bank 
clearances. 





Our service de- 
partment will 
cheerfully secure 
for you any in- 
formation re- 
garding this 
territory. Its 
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Automobiles and 
Flivvers ‘ 
Ever since Elwood Haynes QO 
drove his first horseless carriage _ 
down the streets of Kokomo, -e 
magazine men have been talking of the number - 
of automobiles owned by their subscribers. Even art 
in these days, when Tony the furnace man drives th 
upin his flivver, itstill makes a good basison which rs 
to judge the wealth of a subscription list — But ' = 
when ASIA shows that each hundred subscribers _ 
own ninety-two pleasure cars, at an average cost be 
of $2,797 per car, it eliminates the “Tonys” — 
and leaves no doubt of the powerful buying H 
market offered. f 
ASIA circulates among the unusually well-circum- 4 
stanced people throughout the United States. . 
RAYMOND A. BABCOCK . 
Director of Advertising r 
7 
c 
t 
C 
1 
T 
t 
. 
; 
ASIA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 627 Lexington Ave., New York 
In the West: SEARS & IRVING, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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Dodging Fathers’ Objections in 
Advertising to Sons 





“Macgregor” Gets Youngsters Playing Golf without Interfering with 
Elders’ Games on Links 


By R. L. 


OF recent years many adver- 
tisers of products ordinarily 
used by grown-ups have taken to 
the juvenile lications with the 
idea of “catching ’em young” and 
“bringing ’em up in the way they 
should go.” No little ingenuity 
has been used in devising selling 
arguments and in preparing copy 
to appeal to boys and girls on 
their own ground, 

Shaving soap and safety razors 
for the young man’s first shave; 
socks and garters for long-pants 
time; watches, guns and fountaih 
pens for the age when boys can 
be trusted with them—these all 
are displayed to the boy in the 
pages of his favorite magazines. 
However, many of: these adver- 
tisements are more than educative 
for the future; they are skilfully 
aimed to arouse the youngster’s 
desire for the articles immediately. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, parents 
are not so easily led to accede to 
this desire in many cases and few 
of the advertisers seem to have 
taken this fact into consideration. 
Fathers and mothers have a very 
natural objection to letting their 
children get expensive ideas into 
their heads. True. enough, the boy 
of to-day is allowed much.greater 
latitude in what he dpes and how 
much he can spend than a genera- 
tion ago=at least so it seems to 
elders who can recall their days 
of a quarter-a-week “allowance.” 
Yet even in view of the larger 
amounts of money which the boy 
or girl of to-day has to spend or 
can get parents to spend to sat- 
isfy their desires, every sane 
parent deprecates undue extrava- 
gance or luxury buying in his 
sons and daughters, 

Another, and somewhat related 
barrier to the sales of certain ar- 
ticles to the younger generation, 
is the persistence of what may be 
an old-fashioned idea that such 





Burdick 


things as hunting, fly fishing, golf, 
and the choice of clothing are still 
matters strictly the prerogatives 
of the grown-up. No doubt the 
advertising of clothing styles and 
brands, of guns and of other 
sporting goods, to children has 
done much to alleviate this objec- 
tion, but it has largely put the 
burden upon the youngster, to ed- 
ucate father and mother on the 
advisability of letting him into 
these realms of activity. 

There is still a third antagonism 


«which some makers of goods run 


up against in building sales on 
the youngster’s desires. This can 
be illustrated in exaggerated form 
by the old instance of father’s 
day of rest being made miserable 
by Johnny and his tin whistle. Any 
game, sport, occupation or article 
that is likely to.upset parents’ nor- 
mal work or pleasures is apt to 
have an unfavorable consideration 
in the family council. 


SELLING BOYS FOR THE FUTURE 


. These three factors have been 
taken into consideration in the 
planning and execution of the ad- 
vertising of one manufacturer 
who has been making a special 
effort to interest boys. The Craw- 
ford, McGregor & Canby Com- 
pany, maker of “Macgregor” golf 
clubs and balls, has supplied a 
unique example of what can be 
done to overcome the natural ob- 
jections of fathers to getting sons 
playing golf even in early ‘teens. 

In the effort of the company to 
interest youngsters in the game 
there is more than a desire to sell 
clubs and balls to the youngsters 
—in:- fact,- this was almost the 
opposite of its intention. The 
main purpose is educative. One 
large manufacturer of sporting 
goods of all kinds is so well 
known to every boy who’ buys 
skates, baseball gloves, hockey 
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sticks ‘or basket balls that when 
he grows up and thinks about buy- 
ing golf clubs he would naturally 
turn to that brand name if he had 
no other especially fixed in his 
mind. If the results of more than 
a year’s effort are to be believed, 
“Macgregor” is now favorably 
known to thousands of boys who 
will be members of golf clubs 
five or’ten years from now. 

Here are the peculiar disad- 
vantages which this comipany real- 
ized in laying out its plan to get 
youngsters playing golf. From its 
own standpoint it was not desirous 
of pushing the sale of “juvenile” 
clubs. It costs practically as much 
to manufacture the shorter and 
lighter clubs suitable for young- 
sters and yet the same selling 
price cannot be asked for these as 
for the regulation clubs. 


EDUCATES THE FATHERS ALSO 


Besides the natural assumption 
on the part of older golfers that 
this is a “man’s game” (which 
perhaps is changing because of the 
fact that many younger men are 
winning golf championships these 
days) there is a specific reason 
why grown-ups dislike to have 
their sons playing on the golf 
courses. In the earlier stages of 
learning the game, at least, boys 
are likely to damage the fair- 
way and greens of a course by 
digging up clods as a result of 
poor shots. And goungsters are 
all too often careless about re- 
placing “divots” and observing 
care about the course. 

Then again there is the older 
players’ aversion to having the 
course crowded by a lot of boys. 
Anyone who has gotten up in the 
wee small ,hours and hiked out 
to a public course, only to find a 
long line-up of bags back of the 
first tee, will readily appreciate 
this point. It is possibly even 
more weighty on private courses 
where the idea of exclusiveness is 
more strongly maintained. 

In the face of these difficulties 
it would seem almost impossible 
to carry on an active educaticnal 
campaign among boys without in- 
curring the disfavor of the pres- 
ent buyers of Macgregor prod- 
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ucts, But the solition was found 
which would get bays to play golf 
and to use Macgregor clubs— 
without violating any of these 
tactical limitations. 

A partial background for the 
campaign was laid in the general 
and sport magazine advertising of 
this company. For instance, an ad- 
vertisement, headed “Father and 
Son,” featured the establishment 
of intimacy ‘and ‘cordiality result- 
ing from the father’s playing this 
game with his son, “Play golf with 
your boy this season—and it will 
be good for him—and good for 
you,” is the-final admonition. This 
served to hurdle one objection par- 
tially, and produce a favorably re- 
ceptive attitude in the elder golfer’s 
mind. 

In a number of boys’ publica- 
tions were made two insertions of 
a four-inch single column adver- 
fisement headed, “Boys — Piay 
Golf,” which emphasizes the value 
of learning the game while young, 
appeals to their pride by urging 
them to take up “a man’s game” 
and offering (with the aid of a re- 
ply coupon) a free book telling 
how boys can play the game. 
Thousands of boys the country 
over sent for the booklet. 

It was, however, upon the 
twelve-page, envelope size booklet 
that reliance was placed to accom- 
plish the desired result. After 
“selling” the game even more thor- 
oughly on the basis of its fas- 
cination, healthfulness, manliness 
and the advisability of beginning 
young, the pamphlet prescribes a 
beginning of practice in the back- 
yard where,a tomato can may be 
sunk into the ground for a “cup.” 
Lest this seems too “amateur” or 
childish to the youngster, it 1s 
pointed out that more games are 
won or lost on the putting green 
than elsewhere on the course and 
that approach shots and puts 
(which can be made in the back 
yard) should be practised with 
greater persistence. 

Next, when this palls on the 
boy, the idea of a triangular three- 
hole course in a vacant lot is sug- 
gested, with the subtle hint of get- 
ting friends to help fix up the 
course and play also (adding sev- 
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There is a great outlet for elec- 
trical household appliances 
through the hardware store. 


And the hardware dealer uses 
great ingenuity in his methods of 
pushing sales of this merchandise. 


Witness the ideas and_ the 


methods used by Orchard and Wil-. 


helm in Omaha. 


The story of the successful sell- 
ing of electrical appliances in this 
store is told in the December 
Number of the Hardware Mer- 


chants Trade Journal. 


The value of the article is not 
alone the suggestions it offers but 
the insight it gives to the possi- 
bilities of this merchandise. 


This is but one of the twenty or 
more merchandising articles . in 


at. axe 
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this issue—telling the details of 
plans and methods by which hard- 


ware merchants are increasing 


sales and making business more 
profitable. 


There is a definite—well-defined 
—prosperous group of hardware 
merchants reading this publica- 
tion consistently. 


They are progressive—their in- 
terest in the progressive type of 
merchandising information con- 
tained in this publication testifies 
to that. 


The readers of the Hardware 
Merchants Trade Journal consti- 
tute an attractive market for a 
manufacturer who values live, ag- 
gressive dealers. 


Would you like to see a copy of 
the publication? 


HARDWARE MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 
Published by 
MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL, Ine. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Also Publishers of 


DRY GOODS MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 
FURNITURE MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 


New York Chicago Indianapolis Beston Rochester Washington, D. C. 
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QO you want to turn a bigger percentage of . 
inquiries into orders? Are you seeking a in 
way to gain the whole-hearted co-operation n 
of the jobber and his salesmen? you ti 
want to ‘‘sell’’ the dealer and his clerks on your c 
line, and fet them to-work with you? Are you ‘ 
in quest of wider distribution by mail? e 
Just what do you want your Direct Advertising to u 
accomplish? S 
No matter what your outstanding sales problem ‘ - 
may be, it is the mission of this organization to " 
render you sincere service. The D.A.C. is not a t 
collection of word-wizards or sensationalists. We ‘ 
ate practical merchandising men, backed by I 

years of common-sense experience. 
We are not interested in “petting out some 1 
printed matter’’ for anyone. But we do want to § 
work with those progressive folks who seek Direct 1 
Advertising, built upon practical time-tested plans. . 
We have no ready - made rece dations. Our { 
prescription is presented only after a careful study ( 
of your business and your needs. 
Take the first. step now. Tell us exactly what 
you wish to accomplish. And find out what we 
can do for you. Your action in writing us / 
places you under no obligation to spend one 
penny of money. 

THE DIRECT ADVERTISING CORPORATION 
532-B NORTH CAPITOL AVENUE, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
W. E. Henke, 
Chairman of the Board 
BurTON BiGELOw, President MAxwewi Droxe, Vice-President 
A. J. RANDALL, Secretary B. G. SaLTzGaser, Treasurer 
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eral more enthusiasts to the list). 
Complete directions for laying out, 
playing and scoring are given. The 
boys are told that on such a small 
course only two clubs are really 
needed—a mashie and a putter. 
Still later it is suggested that the 
boy talk the situation over with 
his parents, enlist their interest 
and, if they are members of a 
country club, get them to arrange 
for him to play on the regular 
course. Saturday mornings—after 
he has learned to play well enough 
to justify it. A caution against 
abuse of this privilege is inserted 
here. 

This adequately meets all of 
the parents’ and older golfers’ ob- 
jections, with one exception—the 
purchase of clubs. In this Mac- 
gregor has skilfully side-stepped 
the expense to parents ‘and boost- 
ing of their “juvenile” clubs by 
making the very simple sugges- 
tion that the boy get old, discarded 
clubs from older golfers (and 
what golfer hasn’t one or two 
clubs in his locker that he never 
uses, but hates to throw away!) ; 
or else go to a dealer and get him, 
if possible, to sell a shop-worn 
club or two at a reduced’ price. 
These can easily be cut down to 
the right length and the handles 
re-wrapped by the older man or 
by the boy himself. 

This latter idea has proved un- 
usually successful. Many Mac- 
gregor dealers report that they 
were able to get rid of old stock 
—odd clubs which they were glad 
to sell at a reduced price to turn 
over their money—to bays who 
had followed the booklet’s recom- 
mendation. There has not been 
a noticeable increase in the call 
for juvenile clubs from dealers 
as a result of this booklet or the 
entire campaign. 

Very little direct sales effort is 
made in this booklet—a brief 
statement at the end is given, tell- 
ing the story of Macgregor history 
and its claim for fame. One para- 
graph only urges the boy to look 
for the trade-mark on his pur- 
chases. .. : ‘ 

Although directed primarily at 
the coming generation of golfers, 
this campaign has had a strong 
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indirect effect on oider golfers, 
many of whom might not have 


been reached in any other way. 
The youngster in his enthusiasm 
is bound to talk his golf ideas 
over with his elders and’ it would 
be unboylike if the booklet itself 
or the Macgregor name were not 
frequently brought before the at- 
tention of parents and golfing 
friends. 





Denver Agency Secures New 
Account 


The Patton Glare Stop Corporation, 
Denver, has plac its advertising ac- 
count with the Barker-Condon Adver- 
tising Agency, Denver. Page adver- 
tisements are scheduled for business 
publications. 

This agency has also obtained the ac- 
count of the Schaefer Tent & Awning 
Co., manufacturer of the “Red Seal” 
Auto Bed and Tent. 

Thomas R. Mates has joined the staff 
of the Barker-Condon agency. « 


Omzha Club’s New Secretary 


Frank O. Malm has been élected sec- 
retary of the Advertising-Selling e 
of Omaha, Neb. He has been a sales- 
man for the B. F. Goodrich Company 
and for the distributor of Delco Light 
products in Sioux City, Ia. During the 
war he was a lieutenant with the 89th 
Division, serving with the A. E. F. and 
the Army of Occupation. 





Howard Berry in Charge of 
Washington Ad Course 


Howard Berry, advertising manager of 
Lansburgh and Brother, Washington, 
D: C., will have charge of a course of 
edvertising to be given under the direc- 


tion of the Advertising Club, of that 
city. The course will begin on Jan- 
uary 12. 


Columbia, S. C., “Record” Ap- 
points E. H. Hillis 
E. H. Hillis, recently with the Sa- 
vannah, Ga., News, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Columbia, 
S. C., Record. 





Magnesia Association Appoints 
§. Roland Hall 


The Magnesia Association of America 
has retained S. Roland Hall, Easton, 
Pa., as advertising counselor and agent. 


W. J. Curley Joins San Fran- 
cisco Agency 
W. J. Curley, formerly of New York, 


has jotned the staff of the Dake-Johanet 
Advertising Agency, of San Francisco. 











Doing;Business with the 
South Americans 






A Better Knowledge of the People We Deal with Is What Is Principally 
Needed to Strengthen the Bonds of Trade 


By James 


“But Mr. Gonzales,” protested 
the American visitor, “I’ve 
been here half an hour, and you 
want to begin our business after 
dinner, They tell us at home that 
you South Americans begin to 
talk business only after a half 
dozen calls.” 

The speaker was an American 
business man, making his first 
tour of South American branches. 
Sefior Gonzales, his representative 
in the first port, was a large im- 
porter. He spoke English per- 
fectly. 

“Why, that is the characteristic 
of you Yankees!” he replied hu- 
morously. “Even after a half 
dozen visits you will not talk 
business. See this letter. It has 
taken two months to get it and 
answers to specific inquiries. It 
is full of flowers. We Latins are 
supposed to be fond of flowers. 
But it does not give the business 
information I need. I know that 
I am esteemed and respected—but 
does their price mean f. o. b. fac- 
tory, or f. o. b. steamship, or 
c. i. f.? I believe that they have 
the honor to be always my most 
respectful and obliging servants— 
but when can they make de- 
liveries ?” 

Distance lends enchantment, and 
because he is so far off we have 
idealized the South American a 
little too much for our own good. 
To be sure, he likes the flowers 
of speech and manners, and works 
to live where we often live to 
work. But there is more prac- 
ticality and directness about him 
in business matters than we sup- 
pose, for he has to do business 
under handicaps little known in 
the United States. 

There is the handicap of dis- 





Reprinted by permission from 
“Straight Business in South America.” 
Copyrighted by D. Appleton & Co. 


H. Collins 


tance, which involves planning and 
purchasing months ahead, and 
careful credit arrangements.. He 
does business with half a dozen 
foreign countries, in different cur- 
rencies, and with different ship- 
ping arrangements. The currency 
of his own country fluctuates 
from day to day, so exchange 
enters into all his transactions, 
where we do business in the single 
stable dollar. All his goods must 
pass through a tedious customs 
routine, where ours are simply un- 
loaded at the door of the factory 
or store. 

He may not be disposed to talk 
business the first time you call 
upon him, but there is probably 
a good business reason. It is 
steamer day and he is busy with 
mail, You may have dropped in 
around eleven in the morning, at 
home a convenient business hour, 
but in South America at that 
time people are just going to 
breakfast. He asks about your 
trip, and you ask about his health, 
and then an appointment is made. 


TRUE TO ESTABLISHED FRIENDSHIPS 


Connections mean more to him 
than with us, as do friendships. 
The specialty salesman, introduc- 
ing a single article through small 


_ orders, cannot work profitably in 


South America, Orders are large, 
salesmen represent broad lines, 
and to be taken care of intelli- 
gently by. those you buy from is 
as important as prices and quality 
of goods. Having once given his 
confidence to a house, he is slow 
to change, and a great deal of 
that confidence is to him embodied 
in its representative, who becomes 
his friend and often fights for 
his interest against his own house. 

He is conservative, sensitive, 
sentimental, but a thorough mer- 
chant, because constantly doing 
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New Morpekmerisan 


Reprinted from the New York American of December 22 
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Newspapers—Stocks 

Get the Right Paper 

Beware the Wrong Stocks 
Circulation 1,047,549 
L.__———_—_ By Arthur Brisbane—_____ 


Many things going down, it may cheer you to hear of 
something going UP. The circulation of the New York 
Sunday American last Sunday was one million forty-seven 
thousand five hundred and forty-nine (1,047,549). The 
Sunday American sells at ten cents. Its nearest com- 
petitor, selling at five cents in New York City, has about 
half of the Sunday American’s circulation. The Sunday 
American’s circulation of more than a million means a 
family of five million readers. 











It took all the ships we could get and all that England 
could supply, in many months of feverish haste, to trans- 
port three million men across the ocean. That gigantic 
army represented THREE-FIFTHS of the family that 
reads Hearst’s New York Sunday American every week. 





American business men have solved almost every de- 
partment of distribution and production EXCEPT intel- 
ligent advertising. In advertising—which is to business 
what the lighting system is to the store—many are oon 
lutely without fundamentally sound —or ee 


advertising, fundamentally sound advice is: GO W HERE 
THE CROWD IS AND —< bg ng GOODS. Get the 
right advertising it; he is, a business, what the 
architect is to a ding—then go gb dy 





Many newspaper publishers wonder how it is possible 
for the New York Sunday American to sell at ten cents 
twice as many copies as its most successful neighbor is 
able to sell at five cents. The explanation is too simple 
for those that wonder. The New York American has 
som: te say and SAYS it. If publishers will look up 
homo alalus in the encyclopedia they will learn what's 
the matter with some little papers. 





TO BELIEVE something and SAY what you believe, to 
see things clearly and describe them simply, to know 
what the people think and write about thelr thinking, to 
remember that your constant loyalty belongs to the 
people that read your nowapaper—rhat is all there is to 


newspap 








There are, of course, what might be described as 
“fancy trimmings.”’ For instance, The Sunday American 
is printing four short articles by George Bernard Shaw. 
For these four articles Shaw is paid ten thousand dollars. 
To buy what people want, even if it costs a dollar a 
word, is part of the successful newspaper programme. 


The main thing is to have something to say and to 
SAY it. 








The Sunday American sells for 10 cents a copy—twice the selling price of all 
other Sunday newspapers in the local territory. And at twice the price, it sells 


. twice as many copies as its nearest competitor. 
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The home paper of 
this most productive 
section is the 


and it is utter folly to 
attempt to reach this 
responsive population 
through any other 
medium. 


WE WANT YOU TO VISUALIZE 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


@ The right hand side of the above map shows the great 
EAST BAY section of San Francisco bay of which OAK- 
LAND is the largest single unit. 





@ It is seven miles across the bay from San Francisco to 
these cities. , 


@ From the manufacturing city of Richmond on the north 
through OAKLAND to the agricultural and canning indus- 
tries of Hayward on the south is a densely settled territory. 
Here is a population of over 300,000 where municipal divi- 
sion lines are purely imaginary. 


@ In the back country, along the bay shore and closely 
contiguous to OAKLAND by rapid transit one finds inten- 
sive agricultural pursuits together with varied industrial 
enterprises—in which there is an approximate population 
of 50,000 or more. 


@ OAKLAND is the natural center, the dominant over- 
shadowing city in this home owning, industrial and inten- 
sively agricultural section, a separate distinct community of 
interests with its own problems and ideals. 


And the home paper of 
this great section is the 


Oakland=ceGribune 
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business with the whole world. 
His requirements in merchandise, 
packing, shipping and other de- 
tails may be most exacting and 
set forth in minute detail, because 
experience has taught him what 
is best in his own country. At 
the same time, he is interested in 
new products and methods, and 
looks to Americans for such 
things. 

In the United States we do 
business largely on open accounts, 
shipping the customer whatever he 
orders, with an invoice, and send- 
ing him a monthly statement, 
which he pays. 

In South America, on the con- 
trary, business is done in indi- 
vidual shipments, each accom- 
panied by its invoice, bill of lading 
and draft. This is so much more 
complicated and difficult a method 
of doing business that every effort 
made to simplify it is appreciated 
by South Americans. 

Solid and well-managed Ameri- 
can mercantile houses had been 
doing business in South America 
long before the war, particularly 
in West Coast countries. The old- 
est concern of this sort dates back 
before the Civil War, and others 
have business experience extend- 
ing over.a generation. Steady 
gains in our trade demonstrated 
that they thoroughly understood 
the South Americans and that in 
business methods and service they 
were quite as efficient as mer- 
chants of other nations.. But war 
brouglit abnormal conditions, hun- 
dreds of American manufacturers 
entering the South American ex- 
port field for the first time and 
hundreds of emergency export 
concerns springing into existence 
in the United States. 


TERMS BECOMING MORE LIBERAL 


We began our war business 
with them by demanding that they 
deposit cash in New. York before 
we shipped goods. When we 
found that the South American 
paid his bills we trusted him to 
the extent of collecting through 
drafts when the goods reached 
him. With still better acquaint- 
ance, that has grown to drafts 
dated for collection one to three 
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months after he gets the goods. 
Finally, not a few American con- 
cerns are opening book accounts 


‘ with their South American cus- 


tomers. This is appreciated be- 
cause it gives flexibility in or- 
dering. Where each shipment 
involves taking up financial docu- 
ments, the South American cus- 
tomer may wait until he can mass 
his requirements in a substantial 
order. If he is rendering service 
to his customers on something 
like automobile repairs, they may 
have to wait for articles out of 
stock. But with the open account 
he can send orders as shortages . 
loom up. With drafts accompany- 
ing each shipment, to be paid be- 
fore he can get the bill of lading 
and secure the goods, there is 
often a loss on exchange amount- 
ing to a tidy profit. But with the 
open account he can choose time 
when exchange is favorable to buy 
a draft for payment. 

To our credit, a few American 
concerns, at least, went straight 
to liberal terms without this long 
process of education. The out- 
break of war in Europe brought 
depreciation in South American 
currencies of 5 per cent and up- 
ward. A New York piano manu- 
facturer with numerous customers 
among South American music 
dealers, found the latter slow in 
paying bills. The depreciation of 
their own currencies practically 
absorbed their profits on his 
pianos. Instead of bringing pres- 
sure to bear upon them, he vol- 
untarily extended their obligations 
and told them not to worry. His 
money was tied up several months, 
until realization of the scarcity of 
merchandise made South America 
an eager purchaser. In only one 
case was there any loss, through 
a customer who was dishonest, 
anyway, and would have been a 
bad credit risk in normal times. 
Every other customer paid within 
a few months, and appreciation 
of his fair dealing has made 
strong friends all over the south- 
ern continent. 

Almost the first thing the North 
American wants about the South 
American is credit information. 
This was once obtainable only 








with difficulty, but to-day can be 
secured easily enough. 

It seldom occurs to the North 
American that. South Americans 
need information about the con- 
cerns from which they contem- 
plate purchasing. Yet it is so, 
and the burden of information is 
heaviest upon the seller. When 
the seller knows that the South 
American is financially responsi- 
ble, and also, perhaps, that he is 
a capable representative, he is 
satished. But the South Ameri- 
can wants to know whether the 
North American concern has fa- 
cilities for properly packing and 
shipping export orders, whether 
it is prompt and sensible in ad- 
justing damage claims and errors, 
whether it has a reputation for 
backing up its representatives in 
other countries when consumer 
demand in the United States is 
insatiable. This sort of informa- 
tion is so important that American 
houses seeking business in South 
America will do well to supply it. 
One of our big banking organi- 
zations with branches abroad not 
only collects credit information 
about South American concerns, 
but investigates concerns here at 
home desirous of entering export 
trade, studying their facilities for 
selling abroad, making suggestions 
for improvement and protecting 
South American buyers against 
incompetent would-be exporters. 
_ Detailed shipping Instructions 
accompany South American or- 
ders, and should be literally fol- 
lowed. Very often the require- 
ments seem trivial. Why should 
a small order of goods be packed 
in two separate boxes when one 
will easily hold them all? Why 
should an obscure slow line of 
steamers be specified when there 
are large, fast ships to the same 
port? Why should advertising 
matter, enclosed with the goods, 
be carefully limited by weight? 
Why should a shipment be split 
up into packages not exceeding 
one hundred pounds in weight? 

Viewed from South America, 
these are all reasonable requests. 
Several kinds of goods packed in 
one box may lead to the highest 
tariff rate on all, whereas some of 
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them would be charged a lower 
rate if packed separately. The 
buyer may prefer the slow steam- 
ship line because it docks near his 
warehouse, saving cartage. Ad- 
vertising matter may be limited to 
a pound or two because that 
amount enters his country free 
when packed with goods which it 
exploits, where excess weight pays 
duty, as would the same quantity 
of advertising material sent sep- 
arately. Packages not exceeding 
one hundred pounds mean that 
goods are destined for transpor- 
tation on the backs of horses, 
mules, or even men, far up in 
mountain districts where ail- 
roads are lacking, as on the West 
Coast. . 


SENDING CATALOGUES 


In sending catalogues or sam- 
ples to South American concerns 
it is best to deliver them duty 
paid. Many of the prospects one 
wishes to reach may be up- 
country far from. the customs 
house, Such material can be sent 
ready wrapped and addressed 
bulk to one’s representative at the 
chief port, with instructions to 
pay duty and remail. Our ex- 
press companies also have facili- 
ties for handling samples and 
catalogues in bulk, paying duty 
and mailing to addresses without 
customs charges or red tape. 
South Americans have become 
somewhat suspicious of samples 
from the United States because 
this long-distance method of sell- 
ing has been utilized by irresponsi- 
ble concerns in the United States, 
and orders placed for goods on 
parcel post sample, accompanied 
by cash, have been filled with 
worthless “jobs” and “rejects.” 

The mailing of catalogues, cir- 
culars and letters from the United 
States under domestic postage is 
a constant irritation in South 
America, where the recipient must 
pay double the shortage. This has 
been emphasized repeatedly by 
Uncle Sam’s world trade advisers 
—and Uncle Sam himself is one 
of the worst offenders. Thou- 
sands of bulletins and official 
announcements from Washington 
turn up in South America bear- 
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i While 
. the Other Fellow 
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« | . Hesitates 

t ; ’ : 

In an article appearing this month from the pen of Ed- 

ig ward H. Gardner, Dean of the Course in Commerce of 

. the University of Wisconsin, that authority declares that 

s, “The psychological time to campaign is right 

P now while the other fellow hesitates.” 

t One thing is certain: It is the man with courage .and 
confidence who will make a success of his business these 
days. Reports from all parts of the country show that 

‘ there is good business in Canada for those who go after 

s it in the right way, 

: And today, more especially than ever in recent years, that 

- important proportion of the Canadian market which is 

; represented by the class of people who are readers of 

i MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE is the market that is worth 

: going after—the market of greatest buying power and 

) largest potential sales. 


MACLEAN’S reaches the “leadership” families in every com- 
munity right across the Dominion—the class whose preferences 
determine what will be carried by the merchants and what will 
be sold in the community. 

Advertisers who make a thorough investigation of Canadian 
conditions and Canadian mediums invariably decide upon 


|ACLEANS 


as the first publication to use and the broad base upon which to 
build a successful campaign in this country. 

Some of the most experienced and most successful advertisers 
concentrate their entire Canadian advertising effort in this one 
medium. 

For covering Canada, MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE offers cir- 
culation, plus prestige, plus buying power. It offers effective, 
profitable advertising at economical cost. 


Write for Circulation data 
rates, and sample copies 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited 
183 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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THOROUGHNESS 
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THOROUGHNESS—a watchword for 
every business in 1921! The super- 
ficial tactics of all-too-easy times are 
doomed. Selling and advertising 
plans, particularly, must bear thestamp 
of conscientious understanding of the 
new order of things. 


The work of this well-manned organi- 
zation reflects a THOROUGHNESS that 
yearsof experience andasound knowl- 
edge of the relation of advertising to 
the business problem as a whole 
assures. 

We welcome the opportunity to talk to 


old advertjsers who want new vitality, or 
beginners who seek sure-footed methods. 

















Mitchell-Faust 
Fidvertising Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 


Cribune Building: Chicago 
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ing no postage at all, but simply 
the frank of a Government de- 
partment. Business houses com- 
municating regularly with South 
American customers let letters slip 
into the mail under domestic post- 
age. The remedy is to put all 
mail in charge of an intelligent 
clerk who will sift out, weigh 
and correctly stamp everything 
going abroad. Another safety 
check is the use of different col- 
ored envelopes for foreign mail 
by every one corresponding with 
other countries, five-cent 
stamped envelopes are employed 
much of this trouble can be 
avoided. . 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT BIG 


By our standards, the South 
American is somewhat fastidious. 
From Spain and Portugal he has 
inherited the belief that manual 
work is degrading. If he happens 
to be a Spanish, Portuguese or 
Italian peasant, he will work his 
way into affluence, and his chil- 
dren look down upon manual 
work which with us - would be 
taken as a matter of course, or 
even fun. If the South American 
own a motor car, driving it him- 
self is a distinct concession, and 
he will carry a chauffeur to do 
all the dirty chores. If he has a 
package, a flunky. carries it for 
him. In countries still impreg- 
nated with thé caste system he 


seems to be afraid of doing any-. 


thing that may lower him social- 
ly. Sometimes he will enter trade, 
but even that is left to immigrants 
in certain countries." When the 
energetic American, just landed, 
comes in lugging his own samples, 
the effect is shocking. Our free 
and easy, self-reliant ways require 
a little modification, and after ex- 
perience the Yankee hires a porter 
to carry his sample case, even 
though it be no larger than a 
cigar box. 

However, this attitude is chang- 
ing. An- American engineer in 
charge of a South American con- 
tract hired a young South Ameri- 
can engineering graduate as his 
assistant. When an American en- 


gineer goes into the field he is 
not afraid to handle pick and 
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shovel and carry loads. The South 
American engineer must have 
peons to carry his transit, his 
target, his lunch and water bot- 
tle; to him, engineering is purely 
intellectual. This American en- 
gineer led his assistant a hard 
life. Together they lugged in- 
struments in the hot sun, climbed 
hills, wriggled through jungle. 
The South American was puzzled 
at first. But he liked his chief, 
and when the philosophy of the 
thing became clear, stuck to him 
loyally. That experience taught 
him so much of real engineering 
that afterward he secured a very 
fine position in the government 
of his country. 

The metric system is in uni- 
versal use throughout Latin Amer- 
ica, although old Spanish, Portu- 
guese and local terms are often 
used as a matter of habit. In 
Uruguay, as an instance, land is 
measured for sale by the metric 
system, with the hectare the unit. 
But Uruguayan’ country people 
still discuss land in terms of the 
Spanish “vara,” so that it has be- 
come necessary to prohibit the use 
of the name. To comply with the 
law, measurements are often writ- 
ten ” in deeds. Pounds, 
tons, yards, gallons, bushels and 
similar measures puzzle the South 
American, especially when dif- 
ferences exist between those used 
in Great Britain and the United 
States. Concessions must be 
made, beginning with the mark- 
ing of shipping cases with metric 
equivalents, and extending to 
quantities in selling goods, di- 
mensiors and descriptions in cata- 
logues and correspondence, and 
so on. The metric system has 
great importance in the coming 
material development of South 
America, because railroads will be 
extended, equipment tend toward 
standardization, and the American 
manufacturer who prepares to 
work in metric dimensions will 
naturally have selling advantages 
over competitors who do not. 

Latin-American names often 
puzzle the visitor. With a letter 
of introduction addressed to 
“Sefior> Don Arturo Cortes y 
Pizarro,” an American might ad- 


yy. 
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dress the recipient as “Sefior but one “Estados Unidos.” The 
Pizarro,” especially if the ex- term “Yankee” (Yanki or Yanqui) 


planatory “y” were left out, as it 
very often is—it is Spanish for 
and.” But the real name is 
Cortes, Pizarro being his mother’s 
name. Spaniards always call 
their great contemporary novelist 
“Blasco” instead of “Ibanez.” 
Both Spanish and Portuguese 
families in South America use 
these double names. This is done 
partly for family reason, the fam- 
ily being a great institution in 
Latin countries. But it is also 
useful for identification in coun- 
tries where the leading families 
have grown large, and confusion 
would otherwise follow. There 
might be two dozen men named 
Arturo Cortes in a country. where 
the name runs back to a pioneer 
ancestor, but when the mother’s 
name is added perhaps only one 
Arturo Cortez y Pizarro. Even 
the baptismal name has its digni- 
fied prefix of. “Don” in Spanish 
(“Dom” in Portuguese), and 
“Sefior” (“Senhor” in  Portu- 
guese) is used for the surname. 
Thus John Smith would be ad- 
dressed as Sefior Don John Smith, 
or Sefior Smith, or Don John. 
An amusing illustration of the 
value attached to these terms 
came up after the organization of 
Montevideo’s Rotary Club, 

fellowship and the Rotary spirit 
broke down many of the Latin 
formalities and members were 
called by their first names, fol- 
lowing Rotary custom in the 
United States. But the simple 
Tom, Dick and Harry familiar 
with us were invariably Don 
Tomas, Don Ricardito, Don En- 
rique, preserving the Latin courte- 
sies. Personal dignity is a very 
real thing with the Latins. 

The Yankee on the southern 
continent finds himself without a 
national appellative. The South 
Americans insist, like the Ca- 
nadians, that they are Americans, 
too. To say that one comes from 
the United States makes matters 
clearer. For while there-are the 
United States of Brazil and the 
United States of Mexico, citizens 
of those countries are Brazilians 
and Mexicans, There’ is really 


is used to designate all Ameri- 
cans, irrespective of our applica- 
tion of the word to New Eng- 
landers alone. But it is not al- 
together complimentary, because 
“Yankee” has become a sort of 
political and journalistic bugaboo 
to frighten South Americans. In 
everyday dealings, the South 
American calls the Yankee an 
“American,” knowing very well 
that, through long familiarity, the 
term means ourselves, and that 
he has fortunately his own na- 
tional appellative as an Argentino, 
Chileno, Brasilero, Peruano. But 
a curious little kink is that he 
likes the Yankee to call himself, 
not “American,” but to say, “I 
am a North American.” 

Many rules have been set down 
for the conduct of trade with 
South America. These are wide- 
ly acceptable, and it pays to fol- 
low them. But there should also 
be a broad policy and spirit be- 
hind trade. 





Advertising in Turkey 


Four languages must be employed in 
order to advertise effectively in Turkey, 
according to United States Trade Com- 
missioner Eliot G. Mears. If only one 
language is to be used, then the best re- 
sults can be obtained by using the Tur- 
kish-language newspaper. 

The Turkish pulation is most nu- 
merous and the Turkish reader is more 
susceptible to the claims of advertise- 
ments than are Europeans and Arme- 
nians. It has been found by experi- 
ence that advertising im newspapers 
gives very good results in Constanti- 
nople, especially if it is pushed vigor- 
ously. 

No advertising is carried on street 
cars. Street advertising is not pro- 
tected by law and cannot be_ recom- 
mended to foreign concerns, The cir- 
culation of newspapers is not great. 
French newspapers have an approximate 
issue of 6,000 to 8,000, Greek 4,000 to 
12,000, Armenian 4,000 to 8,000, and 
Turkish 10,000 to 15,000. 





Planning for Baltimore Ad 
Club Convention 


Advertising Club vf Washing- 
ton, D. C., has appointed a committee, 
consisting of George B. Ostermayer, 
Gardner Johnson and Harry Hahn, to 
plan the details for a convention of 
clubs in the third district of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
This convention will be held in Balti- 
more next month. 


The 
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Did you ever listen to 
a public speaker who 
3 left you just a shower 
i of words? Type can 
: make the same mis- 

take. Your message is | 
the thing. Get it over | 
in an agreeable way. | 
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J. M. Bunpscuo, Advertising Typographer 
Fifty-eight East Washington Street - CHICAGO 
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He who solicits most cores least. Service first! 


Good copy usually sae the advertiser’s money. 


@ : 
Weak circulars, letters, booklets and catalogs cost just 
as much to print and mail as strong ones. Be strong! 


@ 
How to justify a declining or stationary circulation 
against a rate increase is taxing a lot of “specials” 
these days. 


Some men never accomplish much until they get wives 
to boss em. A good advertising connection is often 
the salvation of a floundering business. 


& 
"Ware of the man who says he is in the adv 
“game.” Advertising i is too big, too vital to indus 
development to to as a “‘game.”’ 


Scientists say that the repetition of a oe a unusual 
note can destroy the Brooklyn Bri rough its 
vibration. Intelligently persistent advertising over- 
comes the stiffest selling resistance. 


@ 

“Class” in prize fighting means the ability to make 
good impressions in three colors, black and blue and 
red—and to make them quickly and in the right place. 
Occasionally a yellows is also in evidence. ‘“Class”’ 
in advertising means much the same thing, except that 
the colors are neither re nor Roel a os 
number. Most advertisi try for Nadine 
weight laurels with a lig punch. And they 
never “‘come back.” 


TURNER-WAGENER COMPANY 


STEGER BLDG. CHICAGO 
CAdvertising ~ Merchandising ~ Selling 





Will you talk with one of our Principals 
About the Business of Building Business? 





















Wituam Gotprars ComPany 
New Yorx, Dec. 15, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


IT am very much concerned as r ds 
the use and effectiveness of colo cir- 
cular appeals in different parts of the 
country. By this I mean, two, three 
or more colored, 8% x11 inch circular 
letters, used by retailers, which not only 
depict 
retailers have on hand, but carry a 
strong letter appeal. 

Have you any data on hand which 
would show definitely if, for instance, 
retailers in the Southern States, like 
Alabama, Florida and Mississippi, find 
this appeal more beneficial than retail- 
ers in the Middle Atlantic States, such 
as Pennsylvania, New Jersey or New 
York? 

W. Goprars. 


HOWING merchandise in nat- 

ural colors has always been 
an efficient means of inspiring 
sales, particularly where the pros- 
pect is out of touch with mar- 
kets. The farmer finds this form 
of approach particularly inter- 
esting. 

Many of the mail-order houses, 
when issuing their catalogues, 
provide for special color inserts 
of a most pretentious character. 
These apply only to the higher- 
priced articles and to merchandise 
that really gains by being repro- 
duced exactly “as is.” 

Lithograph houses are just now 
featuring and bringing to a high 


degree of printed excellence, 
double-page letterheads, embel- 
lished with full-color illustra- 


tions, both on the outside page 
and inside. 

Almost anything can be repro- 
duced with great fidelity in this 
manner. And the cost is not pro- 
hibitive; in fact, it is decidedly 
reasonable. The number printed 
has something to do with this, of 
course. 

Is there territorial data in the 
matter of the receptiveness of the 
retailer to such advertising ma- 
terial? 

Unquestionably, it is true that 
the Southern States look with spe- 
cial favor upon color reproduc- 
tion, as it applies to advertising 
folders, leaflets, letterheads and 
novelty enclosures. The States 


in color merchandise offerings - 


The Appeal of Color in Advertising 


All the World Is Attracted by Color 


mentioned above are in them- 
selves considerably more colorful 
and it is a well-known fact that 
those who live in the warmer 
climes respond to the fanciful, 
the color message. A glance over 
the advertising material of South 
American countries shows that 
color plays no small part. Cata- 
logues are often done in every tint 
of the rainbow and merchandise 
is visualized in its true values. 

One might naturally suppose 
that in ‘the Latin-American coun- 
tries the restrictions would be 
great in actual production; that 
is, when the work is executed 
locally. In Buenos Aires is 
printed a monthly magazine, Plus 
Ultra, of unusual beauty. And 
in its pages we find numerous 
full-color plates of merchandise, 
handled with exquisite truthful- 
ness. 

The Southern retailer, if he is 
of any size, has a mailing list 
which includes the sending of 
literature to prospects well off the 
main line of shopping—people who 
perhaps do not visit the large 
cities for months and months at 
a time. To show this trade what 
an article is, in its natural color, 
is of vast importance. 

In other parts. of the country, 
the prospect gets to town and 
knows the article by sight. The 
automobile has opened up high- 
ways of shopping in the Southern 
States as well, but circular letters 
or any other form of advertising, 
with color reproductions of mer- 
chandise, would be of tremendous 
help to the retailer—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 





New Accounts with Philadel- 


phia Agency 
The Aitkin-Kynett Company, Philadel- 
hia, is handling the accounts of the 
Harish urg Pipe and Pipe-Bending Com- 
pany; Phoenix Paint and Varnish Com- 
y, Philadelphia; Phoenix Chemical 
pany, Wayne junction, Pa., manu- 
facturer of “Kernel Grits,” a hand 


soap; Grunnebaum Brothers, of Phila- 
delphia, linens and dress materials; and 
Denney & Denney, Philadelphia, manu- 
facturers of toilet preparations. 















Savings Banks Plan to Take Mys- 
tery Out of Banking 


With One-third of State Population Already Customers, New York Asso- 
ciation Starts Big Educational Campaign to Bring in More 


By G. Dudley Ward 


MAREING a wide departure 
from the heretofore con- 
servative ways of many savings 
banks, the Savings Banks Associa- 
tion of the State of New York 
has started a large-space, State- 
wide advertising campaign to bring 
in more depositors. 

By so doing, the bankers give 
recognition to what is regarded 
as one of the best-founded prin- 
ciples of advertising practice. That 
is the well-tested rule of putting 
the push behind the ball that is 
already rolling. 

Nowhere in the world, except 
in neighboring Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, is more saving being 
done through savings banks than 
in New York State. The official 
figures read more like romance 
than réality, they are so large. 

Almost anyone is ready to de- 
clare New York to be hopelessly 
thriftless. Yet the fact is that 
there is on deposit in the 141 sav- 
ings banks of this State the as- 


tounding sum of more than 
$2,500,000,000. The ball is rolling 
all right. 


When the half- yearly interest 
comes to be figured out next Mon- 
day, that interesi alone will 
amount to a sum which would 
be more than sufficient to give a 
$5 gold piece to every man, woman 
and child in the State. It will be 
more than $50,000, 

Out of a population of less than 
10,500,000 persons in New York 
State there are more than 3,700,000 
savings-bank depositors. This 
means more than one in every 
three, counting in the babies. 

Nor do most of the accounts 
consist merely of a dollar or two 
put in for baby at its birth and 
then forgotten. The totals make 
an average per inhabitant of the 
State of no less than $203.96, The 
ball is certainly going good and 
ready for a push. 





In these figures none of the 
money deposited in the Postal Sav- 
ings Bank is counted. 

To some, this splendid position 
of having one customer out of 
every three persons might suggest 
that the saturation point has been 
about reached in savings bank de- 
positors in New York State. The 
bankers know better. 

In recent talks with people some 
of the bankers found things that 
surprised them. They found peo- 
ple who did not use the savings 
banks because they believed the 
savings-bank folk used the money 
of the poor for speculation to en- 
rich themselves. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT'S BELIEF IN 
ADVERTISING 


George N. McLaughlin, State 
Superintendent of Banks, was 
among those who discovered these 
misunderstandings. It was he 
who suggested an educational cam- 
paign to end the mystery sur- 
rounding the savings bank. In a 
letter to the Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation he wrote: 

“I believe that if your associa- 
tion will lift this veil of mystery 
and lay the plain truth about our 
savings banks before the people of 
the State, especially the 3,700,000 
people who are depositors in your 
member banks, the result would 
be a greater public confidence, 
which is so important during this 
period of general readjustment; 
and furthermore, you will ‘prove 
to them that the savings banks can 
be relied upon as their faithful 
and efficient allies. This, in my 
estimation, will be a definite stride 
for a better public understanding 
of savings banks.” 

Extracts from Mr. McLaughlin’s 
letter made excellent copy for the 
opening advertisement of the cam- 
paign. This advertisement was 
headed, “Who gets the earnings of 
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FIRST 


Morning City Circulation 
in Chicago 


The Herald and Examiner is first in in-Chicago 
circulation in the morning field. Sworn publish- 
ers’ statements for the six months ending 
September 30, 1920, tell these facts: 


CITY-ONLY CIRCULATION 
(Within City Limits) 
Herald and Examiner............ 233,504 
Other morning paper............ 221,264 


Herald and Examiner’s Excess..... 12,240 


In-Chicago readers are In-Chicago 
buyers. Advertise to them in the news- 
paper most of them read. 


h - Dicken 
General Manager 





Net paid circulation over 343,000. 
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We Have Shown You— 


—That the South’s purchasing power rests upon the solid 
foundation of diversified agriculture and varied 
industrial undertakings. 


—That its prosperity and potential wealth no more de- 
pends upon one crop or upon one or two major 
industries. 


—That its accomplished results make the South an ever- 
expanding sales field that is commanding the in- 
creasing attention of progressive business houses 
of the country. 


—That the Manufacturers Record has been covering the 
- South for thirty-nine years in a way that has won 
for it esteem and prestige among the South’s busi- 

ness leaders. 


—That the expanding influence of the Manufacturers 
Record is evidenced by the increase of 35% in its 
net paid circulation in the last yearly audit period. 


Then— 


With these facts before you, the South certainly 
justifies your full consideration in planning your 
advertising campaigns for 1921. 


And— 


The Manufacturers Record is the primary me- 
dium through which to build up and sustain your 
Southern sales. - 


Any additional facts with advertising rates and 
circulation statement will be gladly furnished. 


Manufacturers Record 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


Member: Associated Business Papers, Inc. Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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the savings banks?” It closed with 
the following lines in bold face: 


“The Law Provides 
“Deposits must be invested in 
non-speculative securities— 
“A reserve fund must be main- 
tained to protect deposits— 
“Only depositors may partici- 
pate in the earnings from in- 
vestments— 

“The Savings Banks 
“Are organized with no shares 
of stock.” 


The second advertisement con- 
sisted of part of the reply to Mr. 
McLaughlin, written by John J. 
Pulleyn, president of the Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank and head 
of the Savings Bank Association. 
In this, Mr. Pulleyn said: 

“Every member of this associa- 
tion agrees with you that the time 
has come when the veil of mys- 
tery should be lifted from the 
banking business. We bankers did 
not realize how little the public 
really knew about their own great 
savings-bank ‘system until we were 
confronted, with published state- 
ments which gave the impression 
that mutual savings banks have 
stockholders who share in the 
profits of the banks; that savings 
banks invest the depositors’ money 
in speculative securities; that dor- 
mant accounts eventually find their 
way into the bankers’ pockets, and 
a number of other statements de- 
rogatory to mutual savings banks, 
which obviously were based on 
misinformation.” 

With those two explangtions the 
bankers launched their. interesting 
campaign. Newspapers in all the 
big cities of the State, magazines, 
trolley cars, even the “movies,” 
will be used. Every side of the 
story of thrift and the part that 
the savings banks can play in it 
will be told. 

The funds for the campaign 
are being provided by the banks. 
Each bank contributes a sum equal 
to 1/100th of 1 per cent of their 
total resources, an arrangement 
which was approved by the State 
Superintendent. The campaign as 
at present arranged will run for a 
year. 

Side by side with the advertis- 
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ing will be other activities, such 
as lectures, formation of ‘societies, 
special stories written for grown- 
ups, special stories for children, 
and special performances at the 
“movie” theatres when the film is 
ready. Sclections from. the ad- 
vertisements, some of which are 
unusually effective, will be bound 
and distributed by the banks. 
That New York State, despite 
its remarkably fine figures, can go 
quite a long way yet along Savings 
Street is shown by Massachusetts, 
where the average of the savings 
banks accounts amounts to $308.59, 
and Connecticut, where the aver- 


age is $301.02. 





New Detroit Advertising 
Service 


Jonathan J. Buzzell, former advertis- 
ing manager of the Motor Equipment 
Divisions of the General Motors Cor- 
preteen, which included the Detroit 
ranches of the following companies— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, Remy 
Electric Company, arrison Radiator 
Corporation, Jackson Steel Products 
Company, Lancaster Steel Products 
Company, and the Klaxon Company— 
has opened an advertising service agency 
in Detroit. 

Mr. Buzzell has served as chairman 
of the Direct-Mail Advertising Commit- 
tee in the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers and is vice-chairman of the 
Executive Committee, Advertising Coun- 
cil of the Motor and Accessory Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


-Ko-Ko-Mar Company Will 
Advertise 


M. Leo Corbett, for seventeen years 
secretary and director of sales and ad- 
vertising for The Capital City Products 
Company, Columbus Ohio, is now in 
charge of the sales and advertising of 
The Ko-Ko-Mar Company, Cleveland, 
producer of “Ko-Ko-Mar” nut and oleo- 
margarine. 

The advertising, which will be re- 
leased shortly, is scheduled to wee 
throughout 1921 and will be placed by 
The Nichols-Moore Company, Clevelan 
Store demonstrations and window and 
store displays will supplement the main 
campaign. 


Jackson, Mich., Company Has 
New Advertising Manager 


Max E. Loomis, formerly with the 
Reo Motor Car Company, has been 
made . advertising manager of the 
Sparks- Vieeom- Company, Jackson, 
Mich. Ma Henry L. unt, whom 
he succe . has returned to news- 
paper work as editorial writer on the 
Jackson News. 

















Will Make Customers Happy at 
Pilgrim Celebrations 






Plymouth Cordage Company Opens Club and Offers Hospitality to All 
Users of Its Goods 


AN interesting and useful piece 
of work is being done by the 
Plymouth Cordage Company in 
connection with the Tercentenary 
of the Landing of the Pilgrims, 
the celebration of which began at 
Plymouth, December 21, and will 
continue with the coming summer. 

It is expected that ‘thousands of 
people will visit historic Plym- 
outh, especially during the va- 
cation season, to walk the paths 
trodden by the founders of the 
Land of Liberty, and see the relics 
of the Fathers treasured in Pil- 
grim. Hall. 

The cordage concern, the prin- 
cipal industry in Plymouth, has 
fitted up one of its buildings as a 
clubhouse and theatre, and is in- 
viting all users of its goods to 
become members of the Plymouth 
Cordage Hospitality Club, whether 
going to Plymouth or not. 

Any person not now using 
Plymouth goods can become imme- 
diately eligible for membership in 
the Hospitality Club by purchas- 
ing from his local dealer even as 
small an item as a Plymouth 
manila clothesline. There are no 
dues, and no obligations beyond 
filling out the application formis. 

The club will furnish members 
with any desired information about 
Plymouth or the Pilgrims, and 
will co-operate with any who wish 
to prepare papers to be read be- 
fore local societies. It will pro- 
vide many social and recreational 
privileges and there will be an ex- 
hibition of the manufacturing 
methods and usages of rope and 
twine. 

It is proposed to send souvenir 
reports of all the activities of the 
club to absent members. Dealers 
may obtain the use of “movie” 
films for use in their local com- 
munities. 

The object in view is simply to 
extend a “Welcome to Plymouth” 
to all users of Plymouth cordage 
or twine and to lend a touch of 





formal courtesy and charm to the 
entertainment of customers who 
will be among the visitors to 
Plymouth. 

At the same time the club will 
prevent a lot of confusion in ex- 
tending hospitality, and it will give 
customers a good impression of 
the personality of the cordage 
company, as well as of its manu- 
facturing and commercial stand- 
ing. 

The welcome of the club is now 
being largely advertised in trade 
papers. 

The membership roll of the club 
will in itself, give the Plymouth 
Cordage Company an_ interesting 
souvenir list of all its friends, 
assorted under the headings, 
wholesale distributors, distributors’ 
employees, dealers, dealers’ em- 
ployees, consumers, niembers of 
families in each class. 

Each class signs an application 
form of a special color, as, white 
for wholesalers, deep yellow for 
dealers, light blue for members 
of families, associate members, 
and so on. 

The club is under the direction 
of the publicity department of the 
cordage company and was the con- 
ception of C. W. Leach, .director 
of that department. 





Oakland, Cal., Agency 
Reorganized 


Partnership in the Hargrave Adver- 
tising Agency, Oakland, Cal., has been 
terminated by George Cummings and 
Arthur Hargrave. he agency busi- 
be taken over by Mr. Cum 


ness 
mings. Mr. Hargrave will hesuns 
sales manager of the Wickham-Havens 
Company, Oakland. 





Fitch Returns to Ritter in 
Rochester 


R. L. Fitch, who was with the Ritter 
Dental Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., from 1904 to 1913 
as salesman and advertising manager, 
has returned to that company as ad- 
vertising manager. 
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No. 3 of a Series of Announcements 


Advertising 


To the architect in face of the great 
building shortage in this country is 
of vital importance. We are about 
18 to 21 months behind in our build- 
ing operations, and the total amount 
of building operations during the next 
few years must not only rise to the 
average normal yearly requirements 
but must exceed those requirements 
sufficiently to make up the shortage 
which has accumulated during the 
past three years. In order to make 
up this shortage we would have to 
build an aggregate floor space of 
about 1,597,200,000 square feet! This 
shortage in dollars is about $3,500,- 
000,000. 


The greatest building boom in the 
history of this country is new begin- 
ning, and will come to a head within 
a reasonable length of time. 


Again we repeat—advertising to the 
architect is of vital importance. 


ARCHIIECIVRE 


Published by 
THE HOUSE OF SCRIBNER 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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N-E-W-S-P-A-P-E-R-S 
Spells ACTION 


All good publicity is insurance. 
But all forms of advertising do not hurry the consumer 


dealer-ward. 


With the bogie of under-production well buried, the NEWS- 
PAPER has today NO COMPETITOR IN ADVERTISING. 


What is the jobber ordering today? Nothing? Oh yes, 
newspaper-advertised trade-marked (which means to the public 
fair-priced) merchandise. 

What is the retailer ordering? “The same, please!” 

Hit the consumer hard, give the dealer the co-operation he 


wants — not so-called “national” publicity of some-day, far-away 
theoretical weight with his customers—MAKE SALES by 


direct-appeal copy in newspapers, and keep your factory open. 
. The newspaper advertiser says: “Business is good!” He knows. 
Ask us about becoming a newspaper advertiser. 


Ask us about Zone Merchandising and Zone Advertising. Let 
us send you a list of twenty-six important and seven supple- 
mentary Buying Centres, and the names of newspapers in each 
that 1.diate until they meet. 


Try advertising in newspapers by the year 
THE NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 
Mallers Bidg., Chicago Pulitzer Bldg., New York Ford Bldg., Detroit 
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Sales Lost if Prices Are Not 
Quoted 


Tutu. Ap Acency, Inc. 
New York, December 15, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

When the article entitled “Is It 
Time to Advertise Price as Well as 
Product?” appeared in Printers’ Inx we 
welcomed it with a shout of joy. “Here, 
then,” says I, “is a man who is en- 
deavoring to get right down to the 
base of one of the basic elements of 
selling.” 

It has always seemed to me that the 
omission of price in connection with 
merchandise was quite as inconsistent 
as to omit the dotting of your “‘i’s” and 
the crossing of your “t’s.” 

Regardless of the fact that there is a 
certain lot of long-haired, high-browed 
pen-pushers in many agency copy de- 
partments who feel it quite taboo to 
mention price, and even “undignified,” 
still the rank and file (which is mostly 
most of us) want to know what a thing 
costs and want to know it then and 
there. : 

The omission of price in such a large 
proportion of the advertisements, I be- 
lieve, is just one more indication of 
most of us Americans being sheep. We 
surely are a bunch of followers. 

First it’s no border. 

Then it’s all border. 

Then top and bottom border—no 
sides. 

Few there are who follow out their 
plans consistently and insistently. 

Taking the cue from a good many of 
the automobile advertisers, there’s a 
wave gone over the country of price 
omission. That it has impaired and is 
impairing buying to-day, I am a hun- 
dred per cent convinced. 

Just for example: 

know a man who I dowht ii he ever 
bought flowers half a dozen times in his 
life until recently. 

hy? 

Simply because when he came to a 
florist’s window and looked in he didn’t 
know whether he was going tp pay $3 
a dozen for roses or $33. e didn’t 
want to go in and ask the price and find 
it way above his means, and then come 
out feeling like a piker. 3 

Happily for hiny, there is now a florist 
in New York who advertises $5 boxes, 
$5 ferns and $5 baskets of flowers. 

He has a large clientele of men who 
call up that shop on the phone and say, 
“Send one of your $5 items to so-and- 
so.” 

What’s so with flowers is so with most 
other things. 

What good is it for a man to know 
how high a clock stands if he doesn’t 
know how deep it is going to go in his 
pocket when it comes to paying for it? 

What good is there in setting a so- 
called advertising trap for inquiries, by 
giving no prices, only to have the reply 
bring to the inquirers news that gives 
a jolt? 

Inquiries not only cost money to get, 
but a goodly bit to take care of. ; 

A price advertisement self-sifts in- 
quirers. If for no other reason, that’s 
reason enough for prices. 

It’s time that that bunk about the 
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cupidity of the buyer was given the 
eternal kibosh. 

_ Year in and year out, those adver- 
tisements which plainly state plain facts. 
s6 plain-thinking folks “can grasp them, 
are the ones that business-build. 

Prices then be it—from chewing gum 


to pianos. 
L. W. C. Turret, 
President. 


Exports and Imports Decreased 
in November 


Decreased exports and imports in 
November, as compared with October of 
this year and November of last year, 
are reported in a statement issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce. 

Exports in November amounted to 
$675,000,000 against $753,000,000 for 
October this year, and $740,000,000 in 
November last year. For the eleven 
months ending with November, 1920, the 
exports were $7,507,000,000, as com- 
pared with $7,239,000,000 for the cor- 
responding period last year. 

November imports were valued at 
$321,000,000, as compared with $334,- 
000,000 for October, this year, and 
$425,000,000 for November, last year. 
For the eleven months’ period ending 
November of this year the imports were 
$5,013,000,000, against $3,524,000,000 
during the corresponding period of last 
year. 


Seven More States in Com- 
munity Survey 


The Community Advertising Depart- 
ment has made the following appoint- 
ments to its research committee as state 
representatives: Idaho, Clyde Kuder, 
Idaho Power Co., Boise; Michigan, 
Hugh J. Gray, Mich. Tourist & Resort 
Association, Grand Rapids; Louisiana, 
G. T. Cross, Chamber of Commerce, 
Monroe; New York, Ross W. Kellogg, 
Chamber of Commerce, Ithaca; Penn- 
sy'vania, W. C. Byers, Agricultural Di- 
rector State C. of C., Harrisburg; 
Rhode Island, Clarence A. Cotton, 
Chamber of Commerce, Providence; 
Texas, Jas. Z. George. State Chamber 
of Commerce, Dallas; Wisconsin, Frank 
Cleveland, Association of Commerce, 
Milwaukee. 


Joins Cleveland: Agency 


Guilford Kingsbury has joined the 
staff of The Krichbaum-Liggett Co., 
Cleveland. Mr. Kingsbury was formerly 
in the sales department of the Alumi- 
num Castings Co. and was recently an 
account executive with the Brett Asso- 
ciates, Cleveland. 


Joins Western Newspaper Asso- 
ciation 

W. A. Smith, for the last three years 
advertising manager of the Spokane, 
Wash., Press, has become advertising 
sales manager of the Western Newspa- 
per Association, with offices in Spokane 
and Seattle. 








The Banker’s Position in the 





Advertising Fraternity 


How Financial Institutions Have Advertised and Their Attitude toward 
Advertising 


ENTERPRISE Founpry AND MACHINE 
Works 
ROLLER BEARING TRUCKS FOR MINE CARS 
Bristot, Tenn.-Va., December 20, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Have just | read with much interest be 
article on Ps ret Nag xp 
Advertising for Banks,” by John Kane 
Mills, in the November 25 issue of 
Printers’ Ink. 

Will you please send me a list of arti- 
cles dealing with or of interest to banks 
that have been published within the last 
two years. 


C. P. Dantet, 
V.-P. and General Manager. 
HEN Mr. Daniel’s letter 


was received a_ search 
through the index of articles pub- 
lished in Printers’ INK on, or 
relating to, bankers was made. 
This brought to light the surpris- 
ing fact that the majority of our 
articles on this topic had appeared 
during the last two years. We 
say “surprising” for the reason 
that such advertising does not at- 
_ tract undue attention to-day. Yet, 
it was but a few years ago, that a 
banker who had the temerity to 
advertise other than the required 
financial statement was looked 
upon as an outcast by remeet of 
his fraternity. 

Furthermore, in those yn the 
banker did not examine as closely 
the advertising of a manufacturer 
applying for credit as he would 
the condition of the factory, stock 
on hand, etc. But like numberless 
other things, that has all changed. 
The modern banker is well versed 
in advertising matters, in fact 
he is quite likely to be an adver- 
tiser himself. The advertising 
end of a business he has under 
consideration receives as much at- 
tention as does the physical. 

Both angles of the subject have 
received extensive treatment in 
Printers’ Ink. From these arti- 
cles the following list has been 
compiled. They deal both with 
the advertising of financial insti- 
tutions and the bankers’ relations 
with advertisers in general. In 





view of the expected expansion of 
this class of advertising together 
with the closer relations existing 
between the banker and advertis- 
ers a reading of them should be 
of timely value and interest.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


A Bank That Advertises Itself by Ad- 
vertising New England—Dec., 1920 (P. 
I. M.), p. 30. 

" ~~ Referendum on Advertising 
St Oct., 1920 (P. I. M.), p. 

Merchandi dising Ideas of ee 
Store of Finance’’—Dec. 23, p. 77. 

Milwaukee Bank Goes Out of Its Way 
to tre Life Insurance—Dec. 23, 
p 1 

Advertiser, Know Your Banker—Dec. 
16, 1920, p. 196. 

Trust Com Ss ar wens Cam- 
paign—Dec. 1920, p. 

ourteen “Don'ts” Used a. Bank Ad- 
vertising—Dec. 2, 1920, 

A Neglected Rave TR of Adver- 
tising—Nov. 25, 1920, p. 145. 

7 weg as Merchants—Nov. 18, 1920, 
p. 190 

Some Newly Found Assets—Nov. 11, 
1920, p. 190. 

Incentive in Advertising Copy That 
Inspires Action—Nov. 4, 1920, p. 10. 

Advertising and the Banker's 0. K.— 
Nov. 4, 1920, p. 1 

A —t Seeks a Trade-mark—Oct. 21, 
1920, 12 

Nation. Wide Thrift Campaign Planned 
by Bankers—Oct. 21, 1920, p. 81. 

Advertising Has Important Part in 
Bankers’ Convention—Oct. 14, 1920, p. 
115 


Selling a Bank Through A > se Ad- 
vertising—Oct. 7, 1920, p. 146. 

Utility Value Automobile Advertising 
Needed to Hold Public and Banker Sup- 
port—Oct. 7, 1920, 17. 

The ‘ “Unseen Influence” of the Bank 
in Ap Ait +~ wee Equipment— 


Sept 192 
Rr eait eas the Beak’s Duty—Sept. 16, 


1920, 
Bunk Go Goes After Mail Accounts When 
Home Field Fails—Aug. 26, 1920, p. 57. 
Doi: as the Romans Do, but in a 
New Way—Aug. 26, 1920, p. 81. 
When Bankers Give Advice—Aug. 19, 
1920, p. 160. 
An Advertising Opportunity—Aug. 19, 
1920, p. 159. 
Banking Is an Open Field—Aug. 12, 
1920, p. 170. 
Uniambered Reasons for a epee to 
Advertise—June 10, 1920, p. 
A Bank Strengthens Pendship by 
Agere April 29, 1920, p. 154. 
eserve System Tries an Ex- 
Fs a ‘with “Dealer Electros”—April 
8, 1920, p. 
haetteinn” the Trust Services of a 
Bank—April 1, 1920, p. 93 
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Half a Billion 
- Appetites 


HREE times a day— 
three hundred and 
sixty-five days a year 

more than half a_ million 
appetites must be satisfield 
in Record reading families. 


Perhaps that is why the 
women of these families 
have such confidence in The 
Record’s Food Pages—they 
help to vary these myriad | 
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} menus. | 
Ask the grocer. 
THE 
| PHILADELPHIA 
| RECORD 
Always Reliable 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Peoples Gas Blas. Fifth Ave. Bldg. 
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The Dealers Said, “Buy This!” 
—and the Public Bought 


IX leading manufacturers of 

a single product have spent 

millions of dollars during the 
past ten years advertising their 
goods. Yet, today, only 35% of 
the public ask for a_ particular 
brand of this product. And of 
this 35% the dealer sways the 
purchases of 60%. 

These penetrating facts are included 
in a Richards “Book of Facts” re- 
cently compiled by us for a leading 
manufacturer, following an extensive 
field survey. 

Already, this manufacturer is 
capitalizing these facts. He is 
going to his public with a new type 
of appeal. He is giving his dealer 
a new and commanding position in 
his sales and advertising plans, 

Today, of all times, it pays to know 
whether advertising and sales plans 
are catering too much or too little to 
the consumer, and not enough or too 
much to the man who makes the sales. 

Individual manufacturers, or 
entire industries, keen to know the 
truth about today’s merchandising 
conditions, need a Richards. “Book 
of Facts.” It will prove a bed- 
rock foundation in building sound 
sales and advertising plans. 





JOSEPH RicHarps Co. INC. 
Est. 1874 
NINE EAST FORTIETH ST. NEW YORK 


Lj ICHARDS iC HARI)§ P 
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National 
Trust Companies— March 18, 1920, p. 69. 
A Bank That Makes Friends Through 


Advertising Campaign for 


a indow Displays—Jan. 29, 1920, 
Pp 
Links Bank History with That of City 


—Jan. 22, 1920, p. 


Confusion That Hurts Banking—Jan, — 


8, 1920, p. 196. 

A Bank's Campaign to Make Inves- 
tors of Farmers—Jan. 8, 1920, p. 37. 

Uses ee to Advertise a Bank 
—Dec. 18, 1919 95. 

A Metropolitan PBank Seeks Small Ac- 
counts in Its Advertising—Nov. 20, 
1919, p. 97. 

Community Advertising by the Banks 
of Cleveland—Nov. 6, 1919, p. 39. 

ow Direct Advertising Is Helping 
Banks to Educate the Masses—Oct. 2, 
1919, p. 45. 

The Banker an Aid to Motor Truck 
Selling—Oct. 2, 1919, ’p. 61. 

Advertising a Bank’s Old Business 
Department—Sept. 25, 1919, p. 85. 

he Bank Can Advertise All Local In- 
dustries—Sept. 25, 1919, p. 130. 

Success in ‘Adapting Sales Letter to 
Its Market—Sept. 18, 1919, p. 69. 

Davestore. Taught That Even a Bank 
Must Make Money—Sept. 11, 1919, p. 59. 

Banks Advertise Direct to Newspa- 
per’s Employees in Paid Space—Sept. 4 
1919, p. 88. 

The Power and Responsibility of Our 
Banks—Aug. 21, 1919 

Mr. B. Thrifty ierennsiines This 
Bank’s Service—Aug. 7, 1919, p. 145. 

“Our Bank Has Been Robbed—Come 
= in and Deposit”’—July 24, 1919, p. 


The Banker = Asslatape Salesman— 
June 19, 1919, 

The Banker _ 4 “Business Counsel— 
May 22, 1919, p. R 

Advertising an a into a Habit 

—May 15. 1919, 162. 

U. S. Bank Blazes Ado cing Trail 
in Argentina- -——April 24, 1919, 10. 

National and Local Abemrthing for 
New England’s Biggest Bank—Jan. 23, 
1919, p. 61. 

Advertising Gives Bank Opeeins a 
Running Start—Jan. 2, 1919, 

New York Bankers Have 
to Advertise—Nov. 21, 1918, .p.:147. 

How He Keeps His Copy Live (Bank 
President)—Oct. 17, 1918, p. 25. 

Plan to Promote Advertising Among 
the Trust Companies of America—Sept. 
19, 1918, p. 61. 

Advertising Can Help Trade Accept 


ance—Aug. 1, 
Direct Mail In- 


Reining 


+ D- 

Trust Company by 
creases Business 220 Per Cent—July 18, 
1919, p. 96. 

The Appeal of Illustrations in Bank 
Advertising—July 18, 1918, p. 87. 

Bankers pai "What Advertising 
Can Do—July 18, 1918, p. 110 

The Relation of Bank Advertising to 
War Finance—July 11, 1918, p. 106. 

Window Display ‘Advertsing 
Banks—July 11, 1918, p. 

Canadian Bankers * slivertise Curtail- 
ment of Services—June 6, 1918, p. 118 

Selling the Savings Habit to the Boys 
of Uncle Sam by Mail—May 30, 1918. 


for 


p. 87. 

English Bankers Seek Accounts of 
U. S. A. Officers in Foreign Lands— 
May 23, 1918, p. 33. 
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How Banks Get New Business— 
March 14, 1918, p. 106. 
The National Banks Are Learning 


How—Juné 7, 1917, p. 106. 
How Window Displa s Ma 
oom Advertising—J une 


Be Used 
, 1917, p. 


Cashing in on a City’s Traditions. 
ow a Trust Capitalized Philadelphia's 
~— Background—April 19, 1917, 


» Pederal Reserve Bank Comes Out 
Flat-footedly for Advertising. Plan of 
Campaign 


ubmitted to Member Banks 
—April 12, 1917, p. 17. 

Biggest Campaign Ever Opens To- 
morrow. Features of e American 
Bankers’ Association Work to Line Up 
Bankers and ng the Public to Save 
—Aug. 31, 1916, 10. 

Timely Ads That Pulled—June 29, 


1916, p. 133. 

Bank Gains Strong Ally by Broad 
Advertising Policy. dvises Readers to 
Insure Their Lives and Gets the Good- 
bebe: of Insurance Men—May 18, 1916, 


p. 62. 
What the Banker Wants to Know 
Abget Your Advertising—May 11, 1916, 


“a Who Advertise ser J Skilful 
Piloting—March 30, 1916, p. 

Some Bank Ads That ang Made 
Good—March 2, 1916, p. 89. 

Educating Banks to Advertise for 
Small Accounts—Feb. 24, 1916, p. 126. 

Safe Deposit Companies Join to Use 
Unsigned Copy—Feb. 10, 1916, p. 45. 

Saving Banks and Advertising—June 
10, 1915, p. 101. 

Bankers’ Attitude Toward Advertis- 
in Chsaging May 6, 1915, p. 51. 

ill Investments and the Bank- 

me 22, 1915, J 

When Publicity nefied the Bank 
of England—Feb. 25, 1915, p. 90. 

Bankers Organize for Publicity—Nov.* 
12, 1914 7 

More ae on pei, and Advertis- 
ing—Oct. 22, 1914, p. 

Advertising asa Boakable Asset—Oct. 


15, 1914, p. 

Bankers Le Advertising—June 4, 
1914, p. 40. 

Continuity of Advertising Wins in 


12, 1914, p. 


5. 
Progress of Advertisers Who Must Be 
Cautious to Win—Jan. 29, 1914, p. 80. 





Lloyd Luzadre Joins National 
Printing Service 


Lloyd Luzadre, formerly =e the ,Col- 
lins Service, 
on financial eabiicity and pdt ex- 
tension departments for banks, has be- 
come director of service for the National 
Printing Service, Inc., New York. 








“Industrial Management,” a 
Semi-Monthly 


Starting with the December 1 issue, 
Industrial Management, New York, be 
came a semi-monthly publication, a text 
edition coming out on the first and a 
pictorial edition on the fifteenth of the 
month. 
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Why Can’t the Wholesale Grocer 
Advertise the Retail Grocer? 






Here Are Several Points That Could Be Covered in the Copy 


By Helen Gano Keelor 


INCE the business of the whole- 
sale grocer is entirely depend- 
ent upon the success of the re- 
tailer, is it not sound logic for the 
wholesaler to endeavor to create 
in the public mind a proper appre- 
ciation of the value to the commu- 
nity of the retail grocer? 

The consumer public is very lit- 
tle interested or concerned with 
questions that relate to the whole- 
saler. It matters little to the pub- 
lic what the problems of the manu- 
facturers or the problems of the 
wholesalers and jobbers may be— 
the public is concerned only with 
the issue as it directly affects the 
consumer at the final point of dis- 
tribution—namely, the retailer. 

How to be best served and at the 
best prices is, however, of vital in- 
terest to the consumer. Here you 
have the point of contact. The 
only way to “get under the skin” 
of the public is to show by forceful 


vadvertising the value of. the retail 


grocer to the community. In other 
words—popularize the retailer and 
give the public the right impression 
of him. 

The most important thing for 
all concerned would be a nation- 


wide movement supporting the re-_ 


tail grocer and placing him on the 
proper footing with the public. 
Some radical movement among 
retailers to meet the demands of 
the public should be instituted as 
an introductory to the campaign. 
There are several ways in which 
the retailer might improve both his 
store and his service with little 
added expense. The average re- 
tail grocer lacks system. How 
many grocery stores are conducted 
on modern sanitary lines? Are 
they so arranged as to facilitate 
the work of the clerk and the needs 
of the customer? Such a grocery 
is the exception to the rule. The 
majority not only lack system— 
they are not too clean. This, then, 
should be the first step: .to instruct 
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the retail grocer in how to arrange 
and conduct his store on modern 
sanitary lines. There is room for 
great improvement and a concert- 
ed movement in this direction 
should accomplish much. 

The next step would be the in- 
auguration among retailers of a 
definite charge for delivery, giving 
such an innovation national pub- 
licity. 

The present haphazard method 
in vogue among retail grocers of 
adding to the selling cost of each 
article the charge for delivery 
creates distrust in the public mind. 
They feel that the retailer is tak- 
ing advantage of them. The public 
mind is not analytical. Take the 
public into your confidence—show 
why they cannot expect to pay the 
same prices for goods sold on 
credit and delivered to them that 
they pay for goods purchased for 
cash and which they carry home 
themselves. 


WHO CAN SOLVE THIS FOR THE 
RETAILERS ? 


This appears to me to be a 
most important point. It should 
not be a difficult matter for the 
wholesalers to evolve some plan 
whereby the difficulties of conduct- 
ing both a “cash and carry” and a 
“charge and. deliver” business 
could be reduced to a minimum. 
The average grocer is appalled at 
the complexity of this twofold 
plan. Would it be such a difficult 
task to establish a standard charge 
for delivery? If the retailer could 
be shown how his business would 
be benefited by his inauguration of 
such a system—how it would re- 
duce his overhead expense and in- 
crease his trade—he would easily 
be converted. 

Nothing would so strengthen the 
position of the retailer in his com- 
munity as the adoption of such a 
system. Is it fair to expect the 
customer who pays cash and car- 
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The six publishers of THE QUALITY GROUP 
have made a careful analysis of 


Present Publishing Costs 


Compared with 1918 


128.9% 


69. 5% 





67.7% 
51.4% 
ae 29.5% 
5 


1. Increased cost of postage, 128.9% — fixed by law. 

2. Increased cost of manufacturing, 51.4% — largely 
fixed by union scale of labor. 

Increased cost of paper, 69.5%. 

Increased total cost, 67.7%. 

Present advértising rate increase over 1918, 29.5%. 
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THE QUALITY GROUP 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
CENTURY MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE WORLD’S WORK 


Executive Oices: New York 347 Fifth Avenue 
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From The Los Angeles Times December 14, 1920 
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Cost of Paper in Last 
Sunday’s Times $30,000 





22ce WORTH IN EACH COPY 


Most Tremendous Circulation Ever 
Attained in Southern California, and 
Biggest Newspaper Printed in 
Any Part of the World 


It consisted of 188 pages; over 1200 people engaged in its 
production and distribution. Apart from $30,000 worth of 
newsprint, it represented large expenditures for telegraph tolls, 
cables, news gathering, editing, composition, engraving, print- 
ing and the countless items needed to create what has been 
called “almost a library in itself.” Yet it retailed throughout 
Southern California at 10 cents, while regular subscribers, in 
connection with the Daily Times, paid about one-sixth the 
value of the white paper alone, 3% cents the copy. 


| 
' 


It included The Times’ Illustrated Weekly (a general- 
interest magazine); the Farm and Tractor (Southern Califor- 
nia’s agricultural journal); sections devoted to finance, 
markets, real estate and business; automobiles, sports and 
recreation; drama and moving pictures; local news and edi- 
torials; two great want-ad sections; rotogravure art folio; 
comic supplement; society section; the famous world-embracing 
telegraph section, and, incidentally, approximately 20,000 
inches of advertising. 





: 
‘ 
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But most wonderful of all is the fact that it was bought 
by 137,000 households; that no midweek editions were in- 
cluded; no Sunday features were sold separately and counted 
as “newspapers”; no Saturday street sales were made; no 
unsold copies taken back. In short, the prodigious edition 
(15,000 gain over last year) consisted strictly of full-fledged, 
complete newspapers, all copies carrying Sunday advertising, 
printing news up to 1 o’clock Sunday morning, and distributed 
almost wholly within three-hour automobile distance—greatest 
newspaper circulation ever reached within Southern California. 
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ries home the purchases to pay 
the same price as that charged the 
customer to whom delivery is 
made and credit extended? It is 
not. Therefore, by the inaugura- 
tion of such a system, accompanied 
by national publicity, the retailer 
would appear to be meeting the 
public half way, as it were, and 
looking to the customer’s interest. 
The value of such a movement 
cannot be estimated. 

Having thus brought about the 
reorganization of the grocery busi- 
ness, the advertising should stress 
the advantages of the new system 
to the consumer—in a word, popu- 
larize the idea. 

The campaign could be brought 
to a close with an appeal to 
awaken the old feeling of friend- 
liness that formerly existed for 
the’ “grocer around the corner.” 
Describe how he endeavors to 
please, how he buys especially for 
his customers any delicacies for 
which they express a desire. Em- 
phasize his value to the commu- 
nity, the ease with which the con- 
sumer is able to telephone an or- 
der and have it delivered. Make 
it clear that where the matter of 
economy is an important factor, 
the housekeeper may still deal with 
her own grocer and yet save the 
delivery charge. In short, play 
up the “neighborhood grocer” and 
make a plea to give him a square 
deal. 

Such support from the whole- 
saler would unquestionably bring 
the instant co-operation of the re- 
tailer, thus strengthening the bond 
between them—each so entirely de- 
pendent upon the other. 

What better method could the 
wholesale grocers adopt for their 
advertising policy? 


Buffalo Agency Advances R. E. 
Walz 


Raymond E. Walz, production mana- 
ger of the E. P. Remington Advertis- 
ing Agency, Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
made assistant general manager of that 
agency, effective January 1. 








Joins Displays Company 
R. F. Durham, formerly with the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, New York, 
has joined the Displays Company, win- 
dow displays material, in a sales capacity. 
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Save 50 to 500 
Hours 


Use our service and you 
will save from 50 to 500 
hours per year of your time 
—besides increasing your 
efficiency as a space buyer. 
Our service supplies you— 
tevised monthly—the very 
latest, accurate informa- 
tion covering detailed ad- 
vertising rates, circulation 
analysis, mechanical re- 
quirements, etc., On over 
6,000 publications. All 
data is wonderfully classi- 
fied—like a chart—and 
enables you to find your 
answer to practically ANY 
question within 10seconds. 


Copy on Approval 


See our service—size it up for 
yourself—that’s the only way 
to truly know it. Once you 
know it, you'll be for it 100%. 
Drop us a line on your letter- 
head, and we'll send you a 
current copy of our service 


on 10 days’ approval. 


Night 
DETROIT, MICH. 
F aE wenetes 
ny isi 
Nati nal Advertiser 
F ublis or Publishers 
Representative 





yeh FE, the capital of New 
Mexico, nicknamed for cen- 
turies “The Ancient City” and 
“The City of Holy Faith,” is stir- 
ring up the dust of antiquity and 
digging into its buried treasures 
for advertising copy to catch the 
hop-skip-and-jumping tourist. 

A town, city or community may 
advertise for two distinct pur- 

ses: 

First, to attract manufacturers 
and business interests. There’ are 
hundreds of such towns adver- 
tising to promote industrial 
growth. More factories mean 
more citizens, more money, more 
stores and more business in 
general. 

Second, to attract train and mo- 
tor tourists— excited sightseers 
who bring money to burn and 
who push the saving habit into 
some dark and dim recess of the 
mind. There are a hundred towns 
of the first class to one of the 
second, and, naturally, the adver- 
tising problems of the tourist 
towns are much more difficult 
than the industrial .towns. 

In former days the towns 
dependent upon development 
‘ through tourist business relied 
largely on the railroad’s excur- 
sion advertising to bring the 
crowds. Then the war stopped 
the railroad advertising, but the 
motor brought greater opportuni- 
ties through more travelers. 

Motor travel has given the 
tourist towns a reason for adver- 
tising. Any town which has 
wares demanded by the tourist 
can derive a vast benefit from 
tooting its horn loud and long 
about everything within motor 
distance. Motor travel has in- 
creased in proportion to the ad- 
vertising of attractions for the 
tourist. The State of Colorado 
has learned through tourist ad- 
vertising that the tourist busi- 
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Advertising the Oldest Town to 
| the Tourist 


Making Thrilling Advertising Copy Out of a Scenic and Historical 
Background 





By Chalmers Lowell Pancoast 


ness is its greatest single rev- 
enue-producer, taking precedence 
over agricultural and mining rev- 
enue. It has not overlooked the 
train tourist, -but the motor tour- 
ist offers the best field for in- 
creasing the profits of its mer- 
chants, hotels and business inter- 
ests in general. Its advertising 
has been profitable because many 
of the shooting-through class of 
tourists have remained over for 
several days taking in its unlque 
advertised attractions. 


WHAT HAS SANTA FE TO ADVERTISE? 


Santa Fé, like any tourist town, 
has certain definite things to ad- 
vertise and to sell to the travel- 
ing public. 

Here are the things Santa Fé 
is successfully advertising — and 
these are things in which the 
tourist is interested and will spend 
his money to enjoy: Climate, 
scenery, attractions, atmosphere, 
history, romance, architecture and 
progress. 

These are the eight talking- 
points which Santa Fé is using 
to advertise itself as “The Won- 
der City of the United States” 
or “The City That Is Different.” 
Here is a town with so many 
good advertising slogans that no 
one phrase or slogan will carry 
its message properly. 

In addition to its eight distinct 
talking-points, Santa Fé has 
other things to advertise, such as: 
The enthusiasm of its citizens, 
civic pride, fame, and faith in the 
future, . 

The reason Santa Fé has so 
much wonderful advertising ma- 
terial is because the oldest Capital 
is constantly striving to be differ- 
ent—to be its own self. 

So many towns’ only idea of 
civic ' development is to be like 
other towns and not like them- 
selves. 
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SD TABELI1I Y 
™ UR SERVICES belong to our 
clients, and our organization 
becomes a part of each busi- 
rev- ness which we serve. During the 
a year we have shown in Printers’ Ink 
the a series of advertisements taken from 
oo the current advertising of represen- 
ner- tative clients. These advertisements 
> have illustrated the character of 
any firms which we serve. 
o 
= Stability—the stable character of our clients— 
is the keystone of this business. None of our 
SE? clients flash momentarily with vanity adver- 
wn, tising. All of them make and sell standard 
ad- products or services. All of them advertise 
vel- on a business-like appropriation. 
ee Appropriations and new business give us a 
the good regard for 1921, so far as this company 
= is concerned, and it is our belief that the 
“re, business readjustment, which we as business 
and men foresaw and discussed with our clients 
a year ago, will not bring more distress than 
oA that of the last six months. 
on- 
es” We expect to continue showing examples of 
ei our work with clients in Printers’ Ink during 
a 1921. Wé have no solicitors, but our prin- 
rry cipals are always glad to meet advertisers who 
appreciate the co-operation of trained business 
= in advertising—men who know that advertis- 
ae ing goes deeper into business than copy and 
ns, art work, and cuts. A 
the 
so ; 
a CHARLES EW. NICHOLS COMPANY 
r- General Advertising 
of Twenty East Jackson Boulevard 
ke CHICAGO 
ROMO OM 
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The 
Evening Mail 


NEW YORK 
closes 1920 with 


—the Largest Circulation (172,703 daily net paid) 
in Its History! 


—the Largest Advertising Volume in Its History! 
—the Largest Gross Revenue in Its History! 
—the Largest Pay Roll in Its History! 

—the Largest Net Revenue in Its History! 


—the Largest Advance Business Under Contract 
in Its History! 

—the Largest Faith in the Ability of Uncle Sam 
to carry every burden successfully; to win and 


hold the rewards of peace as splendidly as he 
won in war the rewards of courage and vigor. 


Finally, THE EVENING MAIL has the spirit to 
keep everlastingly at it; to preach the gospel 
of confidence and not of despair; to believe 
in America as the world’s land of promise and 
our home of prosperity and achievement. 


Such Is Our Platform for 1921 


“For we walk by faith, not by sight!” 
Coann/) Step 9eX. 


gi 
MY 


President and Editor. 
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Santa Fé’s leading citizens are 
optimistic and enthusiastic for 
new ideas enhancing the publicity 
value of its relics, its history and 
its scenery. Among its adver- 
tisers are historians, antiquarians 
and city planners who fight any 


abnormal aspects of progress 
which has a tendency to spoil the 
quaint beauty and romantic at- 
mosphere of the city. 

Santa Fé is interested in tourist 
advertising and tourist highways 
—because tourists are the only as- 
set which will bring money into 
the town. Here is a town that 
realizes how profitable it is to ad- 
vertise for tourist trade. Every 
dollar spent in advertising to in- 
duce tourists to come oftener and 
in larger numbers and to stay 
longer is an investment with quick 
returns and big dividends for the 
old town. 


Paper Company Advertises for 
Forest Conservation 


“Paid for by a paper company in the 
best interests of the industry.” These 
words were found at the bottom of an 
advertisement in a trade journal that 
indicated a desire by some paper manu- 
facturer for an intelligent conservation 
of our forest resources, and for support 
of the work of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association. The advertisement 


re : 

“The problem of the timber supply 
affects every pulp and paper manufac- 
turer in America, whether he owns tim- 
ber land, purchases pulp or makes it. 

“It is a vital problem to the whole 
paper-making industry and of special 
and immediate importance to the manu- 
facturers of New England and the other 
Eastern States. 

“Pulp and paper making is the one 
great industry using wood as 4 raw ma-, 
terial in which there is much hope for 
the practice of forestry as a commer- 
cial undertaking upon privately owned 


and. 

“Pulp and paper manufacturers 
should concentrate on protecting their 
timber lands from fire and engage in 
timber-planting and timber-growing op 
erations under the direction of quali- 
fied foresters, so they may have a fu- 
ture supply of wood for their mills. 

m2 | should earnestly support the 
remedial measures pre y ‘the 
American Paper and Ip Association.” 


L. A. Pierce with Izzard 
Agency at San Francisco 


The See Pronsives, Seauek a the Iz- 
za ‘om: , Sea ash., is now 
under ge t of L. A. Pierce. 
Mr. Pierce was formerly with Botsford, 
Constantine & Tyler, Portland, Ore. 
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The 
Morning 


Record 


Meriden, 
Connecticut 


Has BOTH Quantity 
Circulation and— 
QUALITY Circulation. 


25% more net paid 
circulation within 10 
miles of Meriden City 
hall than any other local 
paper— 

Compare Meriden 
A. B. C. figures: 


90% of The Record’s 
circulation goes into the 
homes, and— 


The uniformly high 
character of The 
Record’s News, Edito- 
rials and Features as- 
sure it getting into 


The Best Homes. 


ALL EASTERN advertising handled 
DIRECT. 


Gilman Nicoll & 
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Advertising’s Business Partner, the 
Well-conducted Retail Store 





Success of the Chain Stores Due in No Small Measure to Ingenuity in 
Scheme of Window Dressing, Store Display and Trick Packages 


By A. L. Townsend 


AAETHODS of merchandising 
have undergone a’ great 
change in the past five years, and 
a systematic study of conditions in 
five large cities brings out the fact 
that certain great national enter- 
prises owe much of their success 
to a close relationship between ad- 
vertising schedules and the policy 
adopted at points of retail distri- 
bution. 

When.the first cigar-store chains 
were introduced a cry went up 
from small retailers. Here was 
unfair competition. Cries of “au- 
tocratic methods,” “trusts” and 
“monopoly” were heard in the 
land. One by. one the small to- 
bacco ‘shops disappeared. Only 
the sturdy ones could stand the 
impact of the new régime. 

Aside from all other considera- 
tions, one vitally important ele- 
ment entered into this situation. 
The little tobacco shop of yester- 
day, while complaining against the 
trust idea, entirely overlooked the 
buying psychology of the public. 
These shops were seldom clean. 
Their fixtures were obsolete and 
stubbornly remained so. Little or 
no pride was taken in display of 
goods. Dust and neglect hung 
heavily upon them. Only the per- 
sonal pride and initiative of the 
individual owner regulated the 
progress of any establishment. If 
this owner happened to be a 
sloven, then his store remained 
stationary. He might carry a com- 
plete line, but—and here is the 
very point we wish to discuss— 
having the goods is not enough, 
as retail stores are operated to- 
day. At least 50 per cent of the 
success of an institution, large or 
small, can be attributed to the 


stage management of the store and 
of the merchandise. 

We are living in an age of ex- 
pert store management, direction, 
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enterprise. The most humble meal 
can arouse the appetite if the ac- 
cessories are wisely arranged. 
Here is where the chain store 
forges steadily ahead. There can 
be no weak links, no wishy-washy 
management, no indifferent clerks 
and unprogressive managers. In- 
centive comes from one central 
station. Each store must measure 
up to a certain high standard of 
efficiency, or—the chopping-block. 

We have mentioned the chain 
tobacco stores. It must be ad- 
mitted that there is a uniformity 
of neatness and of service. If 
the smoker has grown to prefer a 
certain brand of cigar in a certain 
size at a certain price, he can find 
it in a certain showcase in any 
store from Broadway to the 
Bronx, from Toronto, Canada, to 
Jacksonville, Fla. There is system. 


STORES ALWAYS ATTRACTIVE 


There is nothing hit or miss 
about the window displays in a 
chain-store system. Once a month 
new material is shipped to all of 
the stores, everywhere. It must 
be used. It isn’t hidden in the 
basement or left beneath a counter 

Through all this operation is an 
exceedingly clever purpose—dis- 
play your goods to the best ad- 
vantage. Make your store bright, 
attractive, individual. Half of 
salesmanship, as we know it to- 
day, is in the physical dress of 
the merchandise and of the retail 
store. People are won over by 


. modernity, by neatness, by quick, 


clever, willing service. 

sales manager of a chain- 
store system made this remark to 
the writer: 

“Give me a certain line—let’s sav 
drugs and toilet preparations. I 
will stock up ten average drug 
stores of the old régime and then 
build ten competitive stores of the 
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SALES 
EXECUTIVES 


or 


Organizations wherein complete dis- 


’ tribution and sales service are attairi- 


able. 


The men they want must have a wide 
and favorable acquaintance among 
wholesalers and jobbers. The men 
they choose will be given all the ter- 
ritory they can properly manage, on 
a liberal commission basis where they 
can make what* they are worth, no 
matter what the figure may be. 


A Sales Campaign will be conducted 
in each district assigned, followed by 
an extensive National Advertising 
Campaign when distribution is ob- 
tained. 


To receive consideration you must 
give a complete review of your busi- 
ness history, in your first letter. 


Address your application to 
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A Client of 
LORD & THOMAS 
WANTS 


Immediate Nation- wide Distribution for the 


GLENCO 
M O P 
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' THE GLENCO MOP 


was patented Nov. 30th, 1920. 
It fits any broom—has no 
metal parts to scratch or mar 


irt under 
d 


returns a generous profit to 
both retailer and jobber. Sold 
to jobbers F.O.B, destination. 


Manufactured by 
GLENN BROOM MFG. CO. 
EL PASO TEXAS 


LORD & THOMAS 
724 So. Spring St. 


Los Angeles, California 
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new type. The latter will inevi- 
tably get the business—get it in 
a big way, despite the fact that 
the other shops keep the same 
identical line. It’s in the method 
of display, it’s in the spectacular 
stage dress of the store and all 
the hundred and one details of 
service supplied to those stores. 
Success in the retail business is 
now largely a matter of store 
management. The manufacturer 
of extensive lines has been liter- 
ally compelled either to go into the 
chain-store business himself or to 
link up with men who can swing 
and conduct it. And all because 
this manufacturer has tried and 
tried in vain to combat the lazi- 
ness, the indifference, the stupidity 
of a large class of retail-store pro- 
prietors. 

“These chaps will allow their 
stores to run down; they will use 
the same careless window trim for 


_months on a stretch, they will ar- 


range merchandise without regard 
to psychology, they will neglect to 
use the services that are supplied 
them, in most cases, free. In the 
meanwhile, along comes an or- 
ganization with an idea. It se- 
cures the necessary financial back- 
ing, it takes the bull by the horns. 
It has doubtless reached the part- 
ing of the ways, appreciating that 
it must strike out on its own, and 
to hang with the small retailer. 


THE STORE THAT WINS 


“What could be a better illus- 
tration than the new type of chain 
candy store? There ane several 
of them, and each, as it comes 
along, must go the others one bet- 
ter. If a manufacturer of-a candy 
line struggles along with the lazy 
dealer, selling against the other 
type of modern competition, he 
sees the handwriting on the wall. 
Here is how it works out: on 
one block in New York there are 
seven places where candy is sold. 
One is a straight candy-and-soda 
shop of the old régime, selling 
only its own trade-marked goods, 
but stationary as to novelties in 
store dressing, containers, methods 
of salesmanship. Another is a 
somewhat finer place, also selling 
a nationally advertised line of 
sweetmeats. This shop is neat and 
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The Atlanta Journal 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Subscriptions for the capital 
stock of the Federal Interna- 
tional Banking Company were 
announced by states at New Or- 
leans, Dec. 18, as follows: 


Georgia . . . .$1,500,000.00 
WHR 0° s:0.0:554 1,500,000.00 
Louisiana .. 719,725.00 
Tennessee 622,500.00 
Alabama 542,675.00 
Arkansas 427,000.00 
Mississippi . 390,900.00 
So. Carolina. - 225,600.00 
Florida ae 110,000.00 


This “Edge Law” bank will aid 
greatly the export of cotton at 
fair prices. 


Georgia Leads the South 
and The Journal Leads Ga. 
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clean, but unprogressive. It never 
changes from year to year. It 
his reached a dead level of same- 
ness. 

“Parenthetically, I believe we 
have reached a point in merchan- 
dising where the window-dresser, 
the: designer of novelty packages, 
labels, etc., and the upkeep of the 
store interior are absolutely indis- 
pensable. It means a survival of 
the fittest. Not even prestige or 
advertising will sell an increasing 
volume when other units fail to 
advance. Advertising is almost 
helpless in certain cities where the 
store the market sees is well-nigh 
irresistible. The temptation to ‘go 
in and look around’ is followed by 
the desire to buy. And then comes 
a set buying habit. Most people 
make their purchases in this fash- 
ion, They buy certain goods at 
certain stores and learn to know 
certain clerks. When one store is 
the snappiest, prettiest, most mod- 
ern on a street or in a town, it 
will make large dents in the -sales 
of competitive shops. 

“On this street mentioned above, 
candy is also sold in two drug 
stores that specialize in it, and 
the typical confectionery shops. 
Tobacco stores also sell candy. 
Plump into the middle of the block 
moved a chain candy store—the 
very latest development. The win- 
dows were a positive revelation. 
They were bigger windows and 
brighter windows than any on the 
street. The way candy was ar- 
ranged in those windows was a 
step ahead of anything I had ever 
seen before. Where other shops 
simply put in unopened boxes, this 
shop os each one up, that the 
passer-by might have a good look. 
The window made you hungry for 
candy. Prices were plainly marked. 
It had meant doing a thing that 
had been done very well, indeed— 
eager well. 

on the opposite side 
of the street and took a look 
up and down the street. t one 
store-front was a glittering star 
in the constellation of weaker 
satellites. It had climbed up to 
the 10 or 20 per cent better. If 
I line up ten apples, and some are 
rather good, and some are small, 
and some are specked, and one is 
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almost perfect, and one is the big- 
gest, shiniest, most perfect apple 
of all, it is fair to. assume you 
will select that apple. 

“In the meanwhile, these stores 
were being progressively adver- 
tised in daily papers every day. 
Advertising was in splendid part- 
nership with the final point of con- 
tact, the retail store, And here 
it is, I claim, that advertising 
should be assisted in every possible 
way, shape and form. Greater 
success would follow advertising 
if the retail store lived up to its 
own responsibilities. The same 
creative brains, I also claim, have 
much to do with thinking up these 
modern methods of store display, 
salesmanship, package novelties. 
The advertising man of the future 
will insist upon having much to 
do with the way goods are sold, 
where they are sold, how presented 
to the public. 

“But with this latest type of 
candy shop—the attractive fea- 
tures did not- end with the win- 
dows. Inside, the same virtues, 
the same enterprise were in evi- 
dence. The entrance was so ar- 
ranged, by the way, that you could 
see everything from the street. 
The very appearance of the store 
was an invitation to come in. 

“All showcases were uniform 
and. judiciously placed for the 
complete display of their contents. 
To the left, in a sort of alcove, 
there was built a handsome gless 
cabinet. It had the million-dollar 
look. And in this case the store’s 
feature line, its de luxe boxed spe- 
cial, was shown—alone, with no 
distractions. Glittering flood-lights 
played upon it. Here was an en- 
tirely new idea, as treated in the 
present instance. 

“But see how deeply they went 
into the. intricate psychology of 
salesmanship — while specials, in 
boxes, were all in the front win- 
dows, it was recognized that peo- 
ple have trouble in remembering 
names and prices. A man might 
want to take home several boxes 
of different sweetmeats. Inside, 


treated more 4rtistically than here- 
tofore in other candy shops,.there 
were special cases for the full 
line. 
peated and the prices, 


Here. the names. were. re- 
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REPRINTED FROM THE JANUARY, 1921, MAGAZINES OF 
THE QUALITY GROUP 
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leged passenger. : 
But when a storm comes up, he takes the bridge. 


These are difficult days in business—days of stress if not 
of storm. You and men of your calibre in other industries 
are taking active control again. You are watching things 
which, a few months ago, you were willing to leave to others, 


Remember this awakened executive interest as you con- 
sider advertising plans. Today more than ever the execu- 
tive is alert, ready for new impressions, weighing values. 


There are many ways of reaching the rank-and-file 
through advertising. But there are mighty few ways to 
lay your case before the heads of other business houses. 


These six magazines are built for the day of the execu- 
tive because they are cast in his mould. They satisfy his 
intelligence. They attract him naturally just as they fail 
to interest people of lesser tastes and perceptions. 


Your advertising manager and advertising agent will be 
glad to have you express an interest in the 750,000 quality 
homes in which The Quality Group is found tonight. 
And the facts they will lay before you will satisfy your 
most careful scrutiny in advertising values. 


UALITY GROUP 
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WHERE ADVERTISING PAYS 


Proof evidenced by the volume of lineage in 


THE JOURNAL-NEWS 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


(Population 58,593 by 1920 census, - 
a gain of 54.5 per cent over 1910) 


The Journal-News’ lead in lineage over the previous year shows 
that Racine is a most productive field for the Advertiser, and its 
lead over its competitor demonstrates conclusively that there is 
only one advertising medium to be considered when planning a 
campaign for Racine. 


Number of agate lines in comparative ?2-month periods 


r a Locat (Inciup- 
Journal-News 1nG CLASSIFIED) ForEIGN Torar 


Dec. 1, 1919, to 
Dec. 1, 1920..... 4,481,344 1,213,618 5,694,962 
Dec. 1, 1918 to 
Dec. 1, 1919..... 3,446,548 1,111,684 4,558,232 
eT cadet 1,034,796 101,934 ‘1,136,730 


And now see how this compares with the number of agate lines run 
by its competitor in the 12 months ending December 1, 1920. 


Journal-News .... 4,481,344 1,213,618 5,694,962 

Times-Call ...... 3,569,412 611,870 4,181,282 

Journal-News lead 911,932 601,748 1,531,680 
In other words, in the foreign field, the Journal-News carried 
double that of its competitor. Is there any question which paper 
can best assist in selling your goods? 
Furthermore, The Journal-News has led in every A. B. C. and 
A, A. A. Audit of circulation. 
Racine, with its assessed valuation of $78,000,000 (Racine 
County’s is $125,000,000, or the third largest in Wisconsin), is a 
City of 175 Factories, making a thousand different products. 

Send for our booklet on Racine 


THE RACINE JOURNAL-NEWS 


Foreign Representatives: 








M. C. WATSON, A. W. ALLEN, 
286 Fifth Avenue, 1336 Peoples Gas Building, 
New York City. Chicago, Ill. 
Member The Associated Press, Wisconsin Daily L , Inland Daily Press, 
ow The A. N. P. A., The A. B. Cc 


“In Racine most people read The Journal-News.” 
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tomer could simply walk down the 
floor, pointing out his choice. 

“Everywhere in that store were 
ingenious tricks of lighting and 
embellishment—the most attractive 
counter lights in soft colors, an 
absence of crowded shelves and 
counter litter. It was simplicity 
and good taste to the last degree. 

“In the case of containers, they 
were all designed to fit the brand 
of candy. Colors were vivid and 
designs alluring. Intuitively you 
knew, as you glanced around, that 
there were no left-overs, no has- 
beens, no relics of last month. 

“In a week—and I passed that 
store every day—the effect of 
modern methods was visible. The 
shop was always crowded. There 
was the bustle of activity. Success 
had crowned the effort. In a 
community of candy shops, this 
one place was asserting immediate 
leadership. 


ADVERTISING PLUS STORE 
MANAGEMENT 


“I am unwilling to concede that 
advertising, however extensive, ac- 
complished this alone. It was ad- 
vertising aided and abetted by 
store management. The two forces 
were functioning in unison. 

“The manufacturer who puts 
out a line of candies and trusts 
too much to the sale of them in 
‘just stores,’ hit or miss, will soon 
be unable to cope with the bigger 
fellow who has organization be- 
hind him and who creates his own 
atmosphere for his own goods, in 
defiance of the indiffgrent meth- 
ods of indifferent storekeepers. I 
do not contend that this new sys- 
tem will ever kill off the independ- 
ent manufacturer, but it will in- 
evitably cause him to jack up the 
small merchant. It will force him 
to get brighter packages and to 
keep changing them as the buying 
mood changes. 

“Tt is another phase of speciali- 
zation. Look at the chain grocery 
stores, the serve-yourself groce- 
terias! They are all patterned 
after one master model. Various 
lines are segregated. If a woman 
wants breakfast food, she can see 
all of the various makes in one 
department—same with soap or 
vinegar or anything else. So im- 
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WANTED — 


Yo Salesmen Anxious 
to Better Themselves 


The largest office appliance or- 
ganization in its field is starting 
a training school February Ist. 
Interviews are solicited from 
energetic young men of athletic 
type, not over 32 years. Sales- 
men—not order-takers! Hus- 
tlers, who have actually created 
business and can prove it by 
worth-while sales records. Office 
appliance, bond, insurance, or 
similar specialty selling success 
preferred. Good health—pleas- 
ing personality—enthusiasm and 
real desire to hustle and earn a 
better income absolutely essen- 
tial. _Write in detail. Enclose 
photograph if possible. Let your 
letter demonstrate your selling 
ability. All applications treated 
strictly confidential. 

Address “E. W.,” Box 60, care 
Printers’ Ink, 














portant has the idea become that 
many manufacturers are originat- 
ing special department ‘displays. 
where they have a dozen or more 
different products. 

“The drug chains know the wis- 
dom of catching popular fancy. 
Men do nothing else but analyze 
buying moods and changed condi- 
tions. 

“Then there are the shirt shops 
and the glove shops—yes, it is 
coming to be quite the thing for 
manufacturers of a fine line of 
gloves to have their own shops 
in each town and to stage-manage 


display with this same wonderful - 


ingenuity. ; 
“More than one of the chain 
shoe stores—or branch stores, 


whicheyer you choose to call them 
—issue at frequent intervals most 
elaborate window trims, special 
panels for standardized screens, 
window cards and seasonal ex- 
hibits for inside the store and 
out. They are produced in bulk 
and are, therefore, more econom- 
ical. These displays, together with 
the numerous other special fea- 
tures, sometimes make the average 
little shop seem strangely old- 
fashioned, obsolete. 

“To-day a new condition exists. 
If the small retailer suffers, and 
if the manufacturer wonders why 
his advertising does not ‘pull’ as 
it should, he would do well to look 
down Main Street of any town or 
city and note the progressiveness 
of the chain store in the things 
that it does and the manner of 
doing. Too long has the physical 
appeal, the appeal to the eye, at 
the point of consumer-contact with 
the goods, been neglected.” 





Joins Goulds Manufacturing 


Company 
Vernon H. Adams, recently with the 
advertising department of the Edison 
Storage bg none Company, Orange, N. J.. 
has been made assistant to the adver- 
tising manager of the Goulds Manufac- 
turing Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 





Will Represent N. W. Ayer & 


Son in Ohio 
ohn D. Applegate, Jr., has been ap- 
— to represent No W. Ayer & Son 
in Ohio, and has been made manager of 
the Cleveland office. 
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Don’t Risk Being 
Murdered, Is Taxi’s 
Co.’s Appeal 
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NOTHER new use for adver- 

tising came along last week. 
This time the object was nothing 
less than protection from evil repu- 
tation, 

Large space was taken in New 
York newspapers by the 20th Cen- 
tury Taxicab Association, Inc., 
urging the public to call that com- 
pany’s cabs—and be safe. 

This probably is the first time 
such a significant form of -copy 
appeal has ever been employed. 
It practically amounted to saying 
“Engage us—we are not mur- 
derers !” 

So frequently have taxis figured 
lately in murders and hold-ups in 
New York that official warnings 
have been issued. The belief has 
become widespread that many of 
the taxi drivers are dangerous 
criminals. 

One of the curious outcomes of 
the crime wave is the advertising 
of the taxi association. “Think!” 
starts the copy grandly, “of what 
a ‘Mark of Responsibility’ means 
to you and yours.” 

The advertisement then quotes 
from an editorial by a popular 
editor, and sets out the para- 
graph, “If you don’t want to be 
robbed, call a taxicab with a repu- 
tation known to you.” 

“Robbed,” in that paragraph, 
does not refer to the well-known 
vagaries of some taximeters. The 
company gives its ‘rate schedule 
and says, “We keep a record of 
every call of every car telephoned 
for—it is safe and economical to 
use taxicabs bearing ‘the Mark of 
Responsibility.’ That mark is 
this company’s trade-mark. 

If the history of a people is to 
be found in its advertising, the 
future historian will find these 
taxicab advertisements curiously 
illuminating on the manners and 
morals of our day. 





The Debutante, a new «golly, maga- 

zine, will be published in New York in 

anuesy. te Mortimer Wilmerding wil! 
itor. 
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23,450,000 Lines 
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N 1920 The New York Times 
published 23,450,000 agate 
lines of advertising, notwith- 
standing the omission of millions 
of lines because of lack of space 
and because of the rigid rules of 
The Times regarding the char- 
acter of advertisements accepted. 


HIS represents the largest 

volume of censored, high- 
class advertising that has ever 
appeared in one year in any 
newspaper in the world. 


The New Pork Times 


“All the news that’s fit to print”’ 
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nnouncin 
New Poster Plants 
in Ohio—_—_ 


We now have representation in the fol- 
lowing towns and cities, and are prepared 
to give typical Packer service at these 
strategic points of travel in Ohio. 


CLEVELAND YOUNGSTOWN 
BEREA ASHTABULA 
ELYRIA PAINESVILLE 
LORAIN WILLOUGHBY 


This territory will be known as the Cleveland 
district, Other important centers will be an- 
nounced later, 

Please let us hear from you at once, It will be 
to your advantage to investigate the co-operation 
that this organization can give youin your Outdoor 
Advertising in Ohio. We are associated with the 
O. J. Gude Co. of New York—the largest outdoor 
advertising concern in the world—and we are 
proving to the national advertisers of this country 
that we can present their story to the people of our 
territory in a more convincing manner than it has 
ever been presented before. 


Posting starts February 15, 1921 


The Harry H. Packer Co. 
Outdoor ¢« Advertising 
1664 Ansel Road Phone Cedar 1991 
CLEVELAND 


PACKER Qj CLEVELAND) 
“CWe tell the Bid Outdoors alll about You" 






















































Bolsheviks Believe in Advertising 


Writers Returning frém Land of Soviets Tell How Government Sells Its 
People on New Ideas 


[41-DNFORMED persons occa- 
sionally arise to declare airily 
that advertising has no genuine 
economic function, and that under 
a “reformed” régime there will be 
no use for advertising, because 
goods will no longer need to be 
sold. It is, therefore, interesting 
to note that the Russian Bolshe- 
viks, who are supposed to be the 
last word in revolutionary meth- 
ods, so far from being enemies 
of advertising, have introduced 
and developed it on a scale, ac- 
cording to neutral observers, never 
known in the previous era. 

Capt. Francis McCullagh, a Brit- 
ish officer who spent some time 
in Soviet Russia in disguise, re- 
lates in a series of syndicated ar- 
ticles how the Bolshevik war 
minister, Trotzky, called a medical 
officer upon the carpet for not 
making a better stand against a 
typhus epidemic. The medical man 
protested that it was all on ac- 
count of the people’s failure to 
guard against dirt and lice. 

“Then start a war on dirt and 
lice or face a tribunal,” ordered 
Trotzky. 

In the next few days a flood of 
posters, circulars and printed mat- 
ter appeared, calling upon the peo- 
ple to destroy dirt and lice as they 
would a “reactionary.” 

Another writer relates how ad- 
vertising matter is used 4o sell the 
people on recruiting, on education, 
on art, ‘on technical instruction, 
and even on sports. Posters seem 
to be a favorite medium. Says 
this writer: 

“You will find posters on every 
wall, in a thousand stores of Mos- 
cow, on telephone poles, in rooms, 
in factories; they are everywhere. 
Picture posters for propaganda 
purposes. Perhaps a proletarian 
rock, flaunting a red flag, with a 
capitalist ship going to pieces at 
the foot of it. Or a poster recruit- 
ing for the Communist Saturdays, 
with a description of the conse- 
quences of laziness, and beside it 


the results of industrious work. = 


Or else a picture poster attacking 
the old greasy Czarist officials and 
the aggressive military officers. 
Placards with red stars, recruiting 
posters of the Communist party, 
showing a procession of workers 
passing by some representatives of 
the old order with an air of re- 
fusal, and entering a house upon 
whose gable are the initials of the 
party. 

“But these are not the most in- 
teresting posters. More remark- 
able, more significant are posters 
of a different order. For instance, 
some wall bears the information 
that somewhere proletarian courses 
are being given on world prob- 
lems, literature, problems of nat- 
ural science, with excursions into 
the field of bacteriology, geology, 
agriculture, accounting, finance, 
etc. Entirely gratis, of course. 

“Another poster requests people 
with a love for inventing and in- 
ventors’ talent*to invent all sorts 
of substitutes. . . . 

“Another poster calls the prole- 
tariat of a certain district to an 
evening discussion of questions on 
BRAG 
“Another poster announces an 
industrial exhibition, with a plat- 
form where the principles of a 
technical education may be dis- 
cussed, 

“The Department of Economics 
of the City of Moscow is setting 
aside one evening a week for dis- 
cussion of the problem: ‘What 
is the best method of growing 
vegetables ?” 

“One poster asks the public to 
attend several lectures given 
technical experts, dealing with the 
technique of the use of clay as 
a building material... . 

“Another poster announces lec- 
tures on forestry. 

“Further along there is an ap- 
peal of the Social Revolutionists 
against the Poles, and not far from 
it another invitation to take part 
in discussions about religion or 
about some technical problems. 

“The Soviet Republic makes a 
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determined propaganda in favor 
of sports. Im every corner, on 
every wall and other spaces lend- 
ing themselves to the purpose there 
are sporting posters. Whoever 
has the desire may become a 
sportsman. Private yachts, tennis- 
court rentals and expensive yacht- 
club memberships are not re- 
quired.” 


St. Louis Advertising Pays for 
Itself 


_ Such success has followed the adver- 
tising of St. Louis that the Chamber of 
Commerce desires to increase the fund 
for that purpose for the coming year 
one-half, making a total of $75,000. 
Looked upon simply as an investment it 
is a paying proposition. Without the 
exact figures, to obtain which in full 
would be impossible, it can be safely 
stated that more than that amount has 
been added to the tax receipts of the 
city as a direct result of the expendi- 
ture of the $50,000 fund. Any invest- 
ment which pays for itself in a single 
year and goes on paying year after year 
indefinitely is good enough to be ex- 
panded to whatever amount could be 
ey used. New enterprises, new 
uilding, new business, new people en- 
gaged in activities are a permanent gain. 
hey continuously promote the pros- 
perity of the city. Whatever reason- 
able expenditure is made to secure them 
is well made. Intelligent consideration 
of conditions and of the organization for 
advertising and harvesting the results 
leads to approval of the proposal to in- 
crease the expenditure the coming year 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Richmond, Va., Has Fraudu- 


lent Advertising Ordinance 

The council of the city of Richmond, 

Va., has passed an ordinance to define 
and prevent fraudulent advertising. This 
ordinance was sponsored by the Adver- 
tising Club of Richmond. 
: e first section of the new ordinance 
is taken from the Printers’ Inx Model 
Statute. “The second and third sec- 
tions,” S. T. Leaming, president of the 
Richmond Advertising Club, informs 
Painters’ Inx, “offer relief against spe- 
cific forms of advertising abuse which 
have in the past been successful in_evad- 
ing the general provisions of the Print- 
ers’ Inx Model Statute. 

“There are many factors which tend 
to the advantage of a city ordinance,” 
Mr. Leaming says, “in forcing fair prac- 
tice as to advertising. I am wondering 
if many clubs in communities not pro- 

i with Better Business Bureaus 
would be interested in this law.” 

The second section of the ordinance 
deals with the advertiser who is in busi- 
ness but who poses as a private party. 
The third section prohibits the sale of 
“seconds” as first-class goods, and the 
sale of second-hand merchandise as new 
goods. 
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“What Is the Price?” the 
First Question Now 


SouTHWESTERN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Oxtanoma City, OKLa., 
Dec. 14, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The questions-involved in the discus- 
sion of use of prices in advertising is 
engectally opportune at the present time. 

t is obvious that the effect of the 
quotation of prices is more powerful 
now than it has been during the past 
seller’s market period. 

With the process of deflation well 
under way, and prices changing, the 
public is naturally interested in the 
price. 

You will find this question the first 
to be asked at any retail store these 
days. There is one tendency of the 
present period that would seem to make 
a quotation of price in manufacturers’ 
advertising especially desirable now. 

While a large number of retailers 
have anticipated the present condition, 
and are taking their loss on high-priced 
merchandise, there are others who are 
trying to pass the loss on to the con- 
sumer. nfortunately, there is suffi- 
cient number of such retailers to cause 
a question in the mind of the average 
consumer as to whether or not the sell- 
ing price is on a fair basis. 

The manufacturer who makes a defi- 
nite statement of his price in his ad- 
vertising under such circumstances will 
naturally court favor with the consum- 
in public and lessen buying resistance. 

te is obvious that there are some 
manufacturers who, for various rea- 
sons, cannot quote prices, but where 
the difficulties are not unsurmountable, 
it is our observation and experience 
that prices should be used in a most 
emphatic and impressive manner. 

Suetry E. Tracy, President. 


Omaha Manufacturer Ap- 
points A. C. Thomas 


Arthur C. Thomas, publicity director 
of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce, 
has resigned to become sales manager 
of Stroud & Company, Omaha, manu- 
facturers of road-making machinery. In 
order to devote full time to his new 
connection, Mr. Thomas also resigned 
as vice-president of the Community 
Advertising Department of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 


Dilg Resumes Agency Business 


Will H. Dilg, who retired from the 
advertising agency business in Chicago 
about three years ago, has reopened his 
office in that city. and will conduct the 
business under the name of the Will H. 


Leaves Indianapolis for Boston 


Herman Flamger, who has been in 
charge of the promotion department of 
the Cole Motor Car Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., for the last year, is now 
associated with Frank Palmer, business 
photography, Boston 
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ERWIN, WASEY &? COMPANY 


CAdvertising 


CHICAGO LONDON 








At the base of our good 
relations with our clients | 
are the candor and com- 
petence of our men, 
each of whom has been 
carefully trained in the 
methods that have made 
this organization effective 
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Turning Dis- \t takes a man 
advantages °! extraordinary 


qualities to buy 
Inside Out when everyone 


else wants to sell, and who sells 
When everyone else is frantically 
buying. Yet that is the basis on 
which many of the big fortures of 
this country have been built up. 
Apply this same principle to the 
advertising business and we find 
why it is that some advertisers are 
more successful than their com- 
petitors. The simple explanation 
is that they have the grit to go 
ahead when the others are retreat- 
in 

fi takes a manufacturer with 
highly developed sales imagina- 
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tion to be able to see where he 
can turn what looks like a hope- 
less disadvantage into a decided 
advantage. To be able to do this 
is salesmanship of the highest 
order. 

What spells defeat to ordinary 
sales executives spells opportunity 
to the sales executive capable of 
turning a disadvantage inside out. 
A period of business depression 
gives sales directors of this type 
their greatest chance. They know 
that the time to push the hardest 
for business is when everyone else 
is taking things easy. Then there 
is less competition in the market. 
Prospective buyers can be reached 
easier and have more time to lis- 
ten to sales arguments and to ex- 
amine new gocds. 

There is a certain town in the 
Middle West that has been hit 
rather hard by the buying slump. 
Thousands of people are out of 
employment in this city. Learn- 
ing of this many manufacturers 
have avoided sending their sales- 
men to this particular city because 
they thought that it would be no 
use to solicit business there at this 
time. 

One of the largest paint manu- 
facturers, however, saw in this 
temporarily depressed city an op- 
portunity to stress an unusual 
sales argument. It sent one of 
its best salesmen there. This man 
told the dealers of the town that 
they never had a better opportu- 
nity to advertise paint, if they 
would bring out the point that 
men out of employment could 
turn their spare time to good ad- 
vantage by doing painting at 
home. This argument appealed 
to the dealers, and they carried 
out the plan. As can be imagined, 
a fair percentage of these unem- 
ployed men are welcoming the op- 
portunity to use their idle time in 
getting some things done at home. 
As a result, this manufacturer did 
a big business in a town that his 
competitors had been giving the 

“go-by.” 

It is said that one of the pho- 
nograph companies has been sell- 
ing a large number of records in 
certain towns that have been hard 
hit by the ‘country’s deflation pol- 
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icy. It seems that people out of 
work use their phonograph more 
extensively than they do when 
they are employed. Not all peo- 
ple who are idle are going around 
in fits of depression. Many of 
them have been profitably em- 
ployed for a number of years, 
have saved considerable money, 
and are apparently welcoming the 
chance to take a few weeks’ 
needed rest. They have by no 
means stopped their buying. 

Several of the country’s keenest 
advertisers are strong for this 
idea of pushing a disadvantage 
into an advantage. They usually 
press their advertising all the 
harder when other more faint- 
hearted manufacturers think there 
is no use to try. 

Quite a few advertisers strongly 
entrenched themselves in the mar- 
ket by doing this during the panic 
of 1907. The Barrett Company, 
for example, increased its adver- 
tising appropriation at that time 
from an annual average of about 
$20,000 to $75,000. It did so on 
the sound presumption that other 
manufacturers might cut their ad- 
vertising and thus it would have 
the bulge on them when business 
readjusted itself, 

There are any number of other 
advertisers doing the very same 
thing at this moment. It is the 
soundest sort of practice. 





Time to pre ac bs —= 
are thinking along 

Learn new lines. With 
nothing to keep them particularly 
busy filling orders, exetutives in 
certain industries are making in- 
quiries and doing some construc- 
tive investigation. Methods of 
distribution are coming in for 
particularly close scrutiny. The 
man who has made and sold tex- 
tiles, for example, along tradi- 
tional lines for many years, is 
beginning to wonder whether it 
might not be possible for him to 
learn something to his advantage 
by a study of the methods of the 
man who makes and distributes 
breakfast food or hardware spe- 
cialties. Prinvrers’ Inx, which 
during its entire existence has 
served as a clearing house for ideas 
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that work, has received many in- 
quiries lately which indicate this 
growing ization. on the part 
of executives—that now is the 
time to learn—and the time 
to change outworn distributing 
methods 

The vice-president of a concern 
owning twelve big mills is at the 
present moment making a careful 
study, based upon the back files 
of Printers’ Inx, to see if he 
cannot take. some of the peaks 
and valleys out of his own busi- 
ness by adapting ideas which men 
in totally different lines have 
proved workable. This condition 
of mind, of wanting to find out, 
and willingness to make complete 
changes ‘in merchandising plans, 
is a general one. It offers an op- 
portunity and a responsibility to 
all men who are selling agency 
service or mediums to carry a 
firm’s advertising message. 

These men will have to be 
talked to in simple and funda- 
mental truths. They are more in- 
terested in advertising as a force 
to build steady future markets and 
simplify distribution than they 
are in the technicalities and de- 
tails of competitive arguments. 

It is a time when the big exec- 
utive is willing to learn and 
change methods. By the same 
token it is a time for more funda- 
mental selling, based on other 
men’s experience, of advertising as 
an integral part of a man’s busi- 
ness. It is also time for closer 
co-operation between representa- 
tives of all kinds of advertising 
mediums, a time for constructive 
team-work on the part of all men 
who deal with advertising. 


Advertising — setting 
and more sales 

“e to pressure have 
elp been prescribed 
Salesmen by every business 
writer as a remedy for the pres- 
ent lack of buying.- It is scarcely 
fair, however, to put the whole 
problem of selling up to the sales- 
man. For there is much to be 
done before the buyer’s name goes 
down on the dotted line. And 
the salesman to-day should not 
have to do all the explaining. He 
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has much ground to cover, some 
real old-fashioned two-fisted sell- 
ing to do. And he has a new 
problem to face. The retailer is 
going to buy in small amounts 
and trust to quick turnover prob- 
ably for some little time to come. 

The salesman has to adjust his 
selling talks and route his trips to 
meet this attitude. The buyer in 
many lines wants to purchase in 
small lots, and often—not in large 
lots once a year. .When Jim 
Smith, who covers Ohio, is in the 
southern part of the State, Jones’s 
Emporium, in central Ohio, may 
want to add to the small order 
he sold .them five weeks before. 
If the salesman has taught his 
customer to use the mails, and if 
his home office advertising depart- 
ment is helping him in his new 
problem, Jim Smith won’t lose the 
sale. 

Newspaper, periodical, poster, 
street-car advertising to sell the 
consumer on new price levels— 
business paper advertising to ex- 
plain to the retailer—catalogues, 
letters and all sorts of direct-mail 
advertising to sell the dealer on 
the value of quick turnover, and 
using the home office when he 
wants to add to his assortment— 
all this is what the salesrnan needs 
to solve his new problem. Since 
the problem of slack buying has 
been put up to the sales force to 
solve, it surely deseryes all the ad- 
vertising help in the world. 


Viewing the Sales and adver- 
Business ‘Sing managers 


frequently com- 
Largely plain because 
their pet ideas are not entertained 
more favorably by the heads of 
the business. Policies which seem 
desirable to the department man- 
ager are often frowned on by 
those higher up in the organi- 
zation. 

Why is this? If a plan has 
been carefully investigated and 
approved by a. competent man, 
why should it not at least be given 
a trial? A_ representative of 
Printers’ INK was discussing this 
subject recently with the president 
of a large corporation when he 
said, “We are always glad to ac- 
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cept any good plan, but the trouble 
with many of the suggestions that 
we receive is that they are out 
of perspective with the business. 
These men occasionally fail to 
view our business largely and as 
a result suggest plans that are out 
of harmony with our general poli- 
cies. Regarded by themselves their 
ideas are sound, but they do not 
jibe with our programme as a 
whole.” 

That is an important point this 
man raises, but the blame for the 


.condition he describes must often 


be attributed to the employer. Sit- 
ting in his office, the chief execu- 
tive of many a business frets be- 


‘cause his department heads don’t 


co-operate with him and enthusi- 
astically follow out his policies, 
when as a matter of fact “he has 
failed to make them understand 
the why of these policies. While 
he is viewing the business largely 
his under-executives. are viewing 
it narrowly. Let him. but give 
them the broader perspective and 
nearly always they will become 
strong supporters of his policies. 





New Accounts for Blooming- 
dale-Weiler 


The Revere Shirt Company, Philadel- 
phia; Puritan. Knitting Mills, manufac- 
turers of sweaters; and the Liberty Mar- 
vel Washington Machine, all of Phila- 
delphia, have placed their accounts with 
the Bloomingdale- Weiler Advertising 
Agency, of that city. 


A. B. Hall Leaves Greenleaf 
Agency 


Arthur B. Hall, who, for nearly four 
year’s, has been in charge of the produc- 
tion department of The Greenleaf Com- 
pany, Boston, has resigned from that 
agency in order to conduct a specialized 
sales service under his own name. 


“The People’s Home Journal” 
Will Change Size 
The People’s Home Journal, New 
York, will change its size from 200 lines 
to 170 lines per page, beginning with 
the January issue. 


E. M. Woolley Associated 


with Harry Levéy 


Edward Mott Woolley has become 
associated with the Harry Leyey Ser- 
vice Corporation, New York, in an ad- 
visory capacity. 
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“We haven’t named our product 
or chosen a trademark yet” 


HIS REMARK was made six 

months ago by Sebastian Eger, 

President of the Peerless Food 
Manufacturing Company, Roscoe, Pa. 
With a new and better kind of vinegar 
to market, this concern had neither a 
name nor a trademark to identify its 
commodity. 


It is at such timés, however, that a 
company needs most the intelligent 
counsel that an agency can give. Not 
only the name of the product and trade- 
mark design, but every subsequent 
step in the advertising and market- 
ing program must be co-ordinated. 


No matter how young you may con- 
sider your account, we have a service 
to offer that will suit your particu- 
lar needs. 


Ask for folder, ‘‘ Builder of Business 
Success.’’ Sent without obligation. 























Six months ago without 
a name—featured today 
in striking sectional cam- 
paigns! 


The RICHARD S. RAUH Company 
First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh 
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California Public Utility Starts 7$5t,, fered and Snanced et 


Good-Will Campaign 

The people of central and northern 
California are having the efforts of one 
of the most important public utilities— 
the electric light and power company of 
that district—explained in advertising. 

This — utility, the Great Western 
Power Company, is running dis- 
play copy in San Francisco, kland 
od Sacramento newspapers solely to 
gain the good-will of customers and 
prospective customers. “This campa 
should result in a better understanding, 
by the people, of the ideals and pur- 
poses of the company, and public support 


and public approval should naturally 
follow the publication of this advertis- 
ing,” Brigham, director of pub- 


licity of this company, informs Printers’ 
Inx. Part of the first advertisement of 


this campa read: 

“Fearlesgly. California awaits the day 
fast approaching when fuel will be spent 
—when coal and oil are denied to man- 
ufacturing industry, to agriculture and 
transportation and to homes. Yet prog- 
ress will not halt nor will her peop! 
falter. 

“Standing gerd against KB day are 





the flood-powers o and valley 
—powers vastly more mighty than those 
of shrinking mines and g wells. 


“Stupendous as_have ‘been con- 
tributions of the Great Western Power 
Company in the past to central Cali- 
fornia’s bydre-sent market, rapidly 
maturing development insures Py er 
offerings of power with which further 
to do—power to be used freely because 

ined economically—power po’ 

t —. —_ of = = own- 
ership 0 resent deve 

upon which absolute odiene will be 
placed by the greatest and least of those 
who must have el ic energy to fur- 
ther California’s development. 


Legler Named Advertising 
Director of Larkin Interests 


Kennedy Legler, formerly a member 
of the advertising staff of The Willys- 
Overland Co., Toledo, O., and recently 
general manager of The Burke Com- 
pany, of Dayton, has been named direc- 
tor of advertising and sales promotion 
of The M. D. Larkin interests, compris- 
ing The M. D. Larkin Suariy Ce The 

m. Hall Electric Co., and The Dayton 
Fan & Motor Co., all of Dayton, Ohio. 





Comprehensive Programme of 
“Clean-Up, Paint-Up” 
Bureau 


Crean-Urp anv Patnt-Ur 
Campaicn Bureau 
Sr. Lovrs, Dec. 13, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Tn your issue of December 9 you 
published an interesting story of the 
trade-promotion activities of the paint 
and varnish industries, concluding with 
this reference to a national campaign 
of which I am chairman: 
wa 4 -up and paint-up’ move- 


NATIONAL 


receive additional support next year. 
Thousands of porches, fences and out- 
buildings were painted last year through 
the efforts of high-school boys whose 
interest was ari in the movement. 
The promotion expense was about 
$35,000 to the members of the associa- 
tion. It is planned this year to raise 
the amount to at least $50,000.” 

I write this to express my gratifi- 
cation in the painting of those thou- 
sands of porches, etc., by high-school 
boys, and to request your informant 
to give us some of the specific, exam- 
ples of this work for inclusion in our 
pas matter as another one of the 
undreds of incidental but valuable re- 
sults of our campaign. 

Among eee incidental results, of 
course, that of most interest and satis- 
faction to Printers’ Inx readers is 
the vast amount of advertising which 
this campaign creates for publishers 
and makes ot such unusual profit to 
advertisers. Qualified observers have 
estimated that the publishers of the 
United States annually receive more 
than - $1,000,000 of revenue from this 
source. it aPe 

In mentioning such incidental fea- 
tures, however, rmit me to empha- 
size the chief object of this campaign, 
viz., the organization and conduct of 
a comprehensive and thorough commu- 
nity improvement campaign—not any 
mere “week”—in every city, town and 
hamlet in the nation. To-day there is 
hardly a community in the United 
States in which this bureau’s plans 
and programmes are not adopted in 
some form of community effort, which, 
incidentally in, creates the ideal 
conditions of cai interest and desire 
that need only direction to the stocks 
of local dealers for everything needed 
in making “Homes and towns clean 
and beautiful and safe from the rav- 
ages of disease, fire and deterioration.” 

However, this movement was not 
“fathered” by the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association alone. It is financed by 
the whole trade, its Finance Committee 
representing. the five national associa- 
tions in this trade, the first one of 
them which ot ger it being the Na- 
tional Paint; Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion, the “parent” association, which 
comprises every element and_ interest 
in the manufacturing and jobbing of 
paint, oil and varnish and lied 
products. " 

Your other statements about this 
movement are correct, and I thank 
ou for getting them into evidence be- 
fore a constituency whose understand- 
ing of what we.are doing and what 
we are doing it with is of such value. 


Atten W. Crarx, Chairman. 





Foster & Kleiser Buy Varney 


Agency 
The Foster & Kleiser Co’ , out- 
oor ahyertsind, " Kensie has 
gerces oe ee co oe 
omas B. Varney Agency in - 
cisco, Sacra: D and Les Angeles 
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A Business Writer 


is wanted by a large publishing house. 
He should be a man who has had 
sales experience but whose sales ability 
is best expressed through the written 
word rather than in personal sales- 
manship. He will be required to 
plan and execute a variety of selling 
helps for a large sales force, and to 
write good copy for newspaper and 
magazine advertisements. He should 
also be familiar with layout and com- 
petent in the buying of art work. 


A personality suitable to an im- 
portant position in a large organization 
is essential. 


Salary to be discussed later, but we 
do not want a man who hasn’t proved 
t6 the satisfaction of others that he 
is worth $5,000 a year. 


Only written applications will be 
received. Make it in detail, be sure it 
will be treated in confidence and ad- 
dress it to Printers’ Ink. Box“L.M.D.” 


If your reply is considered favor- 
ably an interview will be arranged at a 
mutually convenient time and place. 








| 



























Little 
Classroom 


The 


ANY a business counted 

among the successes of com- 
mercial enterprise would stand out 
as a rank failure if there could be 
a standard and definite rating of 
potential possibilities for com- 
parison. 

Profit and loss statements which 
show a gratifying betterment 
from month to month and year 
to year, are pleasing to stock- 
holders, but mot necessarily a 
credit to the vision and enterprise 
of the management. 

When one gets back of the 
scenes .and finds out how small a 
number of retail outlets it takes 
to dispose of the merchandise of 
some of our “national” houses it 
is astounding that so much volume 
can be done through so few stores. 

Some sales departments, other- 
wise very efficient, are much be- 
low par in their ability to open 
new accounts, 

Salesmen selling on commission 
are often reluctant to open up 
new accounts for fear that it will 
jeopardize their present sales by 
incurring the ill-will of present 
dealers. ‘In other cases it is the 
fault of the sales manager for not 
pressing his men hard enough on 
this point. 

If a man is on a salary and his 
volume is good and showing gains, 
he doesn’t feel the great urge to 
go out and get new accounts. 

The Schoolmaster has often 
wondered if this securing of new 
accounts should not be delegated 
to men who do nothing else but 
open the accounts and then, turn 
them over to the regular sales- 
men in the territory. 

It has always seemed logical to 
think of a man especially trained 
to do this work. In fields where 
the selling is done among jobbers 
it is common practice to have de- 
tail or missionary work done by 
the manufacturers’ salesmen, 

Concerns that appear big now 
would grow to tremendously larger 
proportions if they would special- 
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ize more on the development of 
new accounts and give their ad- 
vertising a greater-chance to pro- 
duce by virtue of the fact that 
sales points more nearly match 
the advertising circulation, 

* * * 


Some interesting thoughts in 
connection with sales. conventions 
are presented in a letter recently 
received from a member of the 
class. 

“In my concern,” he writes, “we 
have discontinued the plan of the 
general sales convention and have 
substituted the local convention, 
with only three or four district 
offices represented at a time. Fol- 
lowing this we hold a district con- 
ference for each office, attended 
by the sales manager and vice- 
president. 

“We have found that by holding 
a conference with not more than 
twenty representatives in attend- 
ance, we can get more productive 
results. The officials have an op- 
portunity to get closer to the men 
and cultivate a finer feeling of 
good fellowship and co-operation, 
and while there is not the loud 
enthusiasm which may be stirred 
up by impassioned speeches in a 
large convention, there is, never- 
theless, an enthusiasm which runs 
deep and which we ‘have come to 
believe lasts longer. 

“Generally speaking, in a large 
convention a few individuals dom- 
inate. They are the speakers, both 
from the stage and from the floor. 
Many of the others are in it but 
not of it. In the small conven- 
tion we have an opportunity to 
draw each individual out, to learn 
what his thoughts, his problems 
are, to answer the specific ques- 
tions he has in mind. 

“The district meetings are fol- 
low-ups, so to speak, and provide 
opportunity to discuss the pe 
liar problems, both technical and 
sales, of each district separately 
and in detail.” 
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Colgate & Company, as the 
Schoolmaster has so eften had oc- 
casion to point out, have a most 
ingenious way of discovering ap- 
plicable data upon which to hitch 
special medium advertisements of 
a picturesque character. Often it 
is historical and always fact. 

The latest example of this is a 
color page for publications ap- 
pealing to the growing boy. 

An old letter has been found, 
written by Lord Chesterfield to his 
son, July 30, 1747. Thus it was 
penned some 175 years ago. The 
boy was fifteen years of age at 
the time. Colgate points out that 
its message is as intensely modern 
now as it was when written. 

The letter reads: 

“Do you take care to keep-your * 
teeth very clean, by washing them 
constantly every morning and after 
every meal? This is very neces- 
sary, both to preserve your teeth 
a great while and to save you a 
Sreat deal of pain. Mine have 

ued me long, and are now 
3 out, merely for want of 
care when I was your age.” 

The advertisement is illustrated 
with a picture of Lord Chester- 
field, from an authentic print, 
seated at his table writing the 


letter. 
* * *& 


The Schoolmaster was recently 
privileged to see an unusual col- 
lection of business cards. The 
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DIRECTOR OF SALES 
WANTED 


A corporation controlling thirty large and varied 
industries desires to secure a Director of Sales who 
is a real sales executive. This man will be respon- 
sible for the Sales and Advertising Department of 
these thirty corporations, practically all of which are 
manufacturing industries. He will be required to 
make an analysis of sales and advertising methods in 
each of the industries; supervise all ch to be 
made, and take whatever action that may be neces- 
sary or advisable to secure greater sales in each in- 
dustry. 

The operating organization consists of the sales 
and advertising managers in the various companies, 
together with their assistants. Individual depart- 
ments will be maintained in each of the concerns. 
The Director of Sales will operate from a central 
office. Qualifications: 

1.—He must be between 30 and 40 years of age, a citizen of 
the United States, and erably a University man, with school 


‘of administration and business education. 


2.—At one time or another he should have been employed as 
salesman, assistant sales manager and sales manager, and vice 
president or president in charge of sales and advertising. 

3.—He must have a broad and comprehensive outlook on the 
industrial, agricultural and foreign fields. He must be a man 
of the highest integrity, who will command attention and _.re- 
spect from every class of people. He must have ity, . 
earnestness, aggressiveness, patience and unbounded energy 
and enthusiasm. 


Only a man with proven record of sales success 
will be considered. Applications will be received in 
strict confidence, and only those which fully state 
experience, qualifications, age, religion, business, 
social and family connections, as wil as references 
in first letter, will be carefully and thoroughly con- 
sidered. Such a man is invited to address: 


“SALES,” Care of 
Arthur M. Crumrine, Personal 
Crumrine Building, 43 West Long Street 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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CUBA JUNCTION 


IS THE CIGAR FOR THE ADVER- 
TISING Rg IT at 


ONLY CENTS—$5 FOR 
DIRECT "ROM THE FACTORY 
All eee Havana, Vuelta Abajo and Santa 
Clara, Wrapper, Cuban hand- 
made, on Nothing 
like it in the ‘cummeneial market. Who's Who 
Phi ila have smoked it these 35 years 
else. , = and 
worrite on ir 
follow the 2 
RAMON AZOCUE COMPANY 


922-24 extant eaten Stree, Phlladsiphia 
Send for Descriptive Price 








Les Angeles — The argest city in the West 


IN LOS ANGELES 


IT IS THE 





MEMBER A. B. C. 
Government a Statement 
April 1, 1 


134,686 


Largest Daily pncterttecte in 
the West 
REPRESENTATIVES 





Lester J. Lagan Pay ne Co., 
604 Times Bias. fe arquetie Bids. 
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matiner of their presentation was 
equally striking. 

The purchasing agent of a large 
house opened a scrap-book—a fat 
and pretentious one. It was di- 
vided into two sections, marked 
“The Good” and “The Bad.” 

No less than 300 business cards 
were pasted in this book in one 
of the two. departments. It was 
brought out that there is a terrify- 
ing percentage of ugly, unethical, 
poorly conceived cards. 

The tendency is to put too much 
on them, too many colors, too 
much filigree. work and “smart” 
phrases or pictures. 

This business man, at least, was 
opposed to the “fancy” business 
card. He claimed that it gaye him 
a bad impression of the caller 
from the start. 

The simple cards, neatly en- 
graved, and with a minimum 
amount of reading matter, were 
most in favor. 

“T will not take the time to read 
an entire advertisement on a call- 
ing card,” said the purchasing 
agent, “and I absolutely resent 
pert phrases and all that sort of 














HOUSE MAGAZINES 
Syndicated or Individual. 
They are attractive, economi- 
cal and effective. 
GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO. 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 

















catalogs. Full of modern mone 
Invaluable to Advertising and 


Single 
POSTAGE, 


s OSTAGE MAGAZINE 


Tells how to transact business by mail. How to reduce Sell- 
Advertising and Selling by letters, circulars, booklets, 
ee Matos and money-making ideas. 


copy, 25 cents. One year—12 issues—$2.00. 
18 East 18th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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thing. Why do people try to get 
funny in such limited space? I 
save these cards as an example of 
the good and the bad, and they fall 
into the hands of our own sales- 
men periodically.” 





Tuck School. Stages a Delco 
Convention 


The second annual sales convention 
to be conducted. by The Amos Tuck 
School of Administration and Finance, 
of Dartmouth College was held De- 
cember 10. year it was . ys 
clox convention and this year was 
a Delco night. The Delco Tight ‘on 
pany sent its complete outfit of 
motor-generator, batteries and lightin 
equipment, together with sales and a 
vertising data and material for 1921. 
The purpose of these conventions is 
to give second-year men practical ex- 
perience and to demonstrate to others 
= sort of work the Tuck School is 
oing. 





Heads Furniture Manufac- 
turers’ Association 


Martin }. Dregge, president and 
eral manager of t e Luce Furniture 
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ROY BARNHILL, INC. 
Publishers’ Representatives, N. Y. C, 
organized and represent 


Engin agineering College Mag. 
Graduate engineers read these at 
honie. Student engineers carry 
early impressions through life. 
ae.) Barnhill, Inc., is serving adver- 

tisers in organized gtoups and _ 
cipal individual college publications 


ARYSVILLE 


CALIFORN! 


—Classified advertising is voluntary— 
you don’t seek it and it is conclusive 
proof of the local circulation strength of 
any newspaper—The APPEAL carries 
twice as much classified advertising as its 
competiter. A strong local endorsement. 














CUTTING THE COST 
of Publication Printing 
is an easy matter with ee 4 oe 
saving equipment an up-to- 
poplin Ue EIR oy 
THE DRUCKER PRINTING CO. 
133 Mercer Street, New York City 














of Grand Rapids. 
president of the Gear "Rapids For. 
ture Manufacturers’ Association at a 
meeting iy the board of directors held 
last week 





The Easton Argus - Northampton 
Democrat, a semi-weekly Fp mega 
has been *merged with the 
Express. The Easton Argus-Northamp- 
ton Democrat was one of the oldest 
newspapers in Pennsylvania. 


Astentins, Manufacturers 


Are yee sold in the New- 
eanttana © Market 
Here’s an nn ee of developing 


new trade! 
CELLENT se and distribut- 
ing facilities offered 


GERALDS. DOTLE, Manafacturecs' Agent 
817 Water St., St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 











Wanted — 
a Writer 


—who has learned the requirem of 
copy for successful bank Scbleiy. and 
who can express the service ideals of 
the modern bank in forceful newspaper 
advertisements. 

—who can not only write, but also knows 
how oe ee strong illustrative and typo- 


iti will bo given all the time necessary 
to conceive, write, re-write and perfect 
a limited number of advertisements. 
—who is seeking a permanent association 
offering an unusyal opportunity for 
Tu 5 —— that is not lim- 
was os gether stating briefly - 
communi- 


perience a: 
tations will be treated in strict confidence. 
Address C. 8, Box 61, care Printers’ Ink. 











I Solicit Advertising 
I wish to add one or two A-One jour- 

trade, class, or technical—to my 
list, Only best ones. I might give full 
time to one publication if scope or in- 








ducement prove satisfactory. A-One 
references. 
R. IG0 


553 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





BETTER PRINTING for less money 


Send for Free Samples! 





es, 
All other printing at low prices. Samples treat 
E. B. Fantus Co., 525 & Dearborn St., Chicage 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








HELP WANTED 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN wanted 
by The Macon News, Macon, Georgia. 
In applying give full details regarding 
experience, references, etc. Box 612, 
Printers’ Ink. 

ADVERTISING 

TA 


Wanted on attractive commission. 
FORD 








> 


E 
Long Island City, N. Y. = 


Advertising Solicitors—Unusual oppor- 
tunities for live wire advertising sales- 


iness if desired. Wire or write at 
once. Motor Guide, Rochester, Ind. 


POSTER ARTIST 
Steady position is open for Artist who 
understands Poster Work, is a good 
colorist and expert Free-Hand Letterer. 
State experience and salary expected. 
Interview by appointment. Address Box 
614, Printers’ Ink. 


Coll Graduate with sales and mechan- 
ical Siity, Resident of Detroit or Chi- 
© or willing to locate there. Required 
initiative, fight and ambition. ust 
travel over half of time representing 
maker of automobile parts and equi) 
ment. Established ten years. Straight 
salary. Give full details. Box 607, P. I. 


If you are a successful advertising sales- 
man on a small-town daily, and want to 
reach the maximum in your profession, 
the way is offered through connection 
with a leading business journal publish- 
ing organization. Should be about 25 
years of age and willing to start at a 
moderate salary with the opportunity of 
quickly apo to business, manager 
of a highly-specialized business journal. 
Give full detaile in first letter. ox 613, 
Printers’ Ink. 


A Finished Copywriter 
and Rough Layout Man 
is wanted by the publisher of two 
daily newspapers, a farm’ paper and 
a trade paper. 
The man we want must be able 
to supplement the work of a ser- 
vice director, copy writer, research 
man and artist. 
Sell yourself in your first letter. 
We'll pay whatever your services are 
worth. ; 
Interviews wit pe arranged for your 
conv Pp ble, in 

ur application a photograph, sam- 
sles oO Sour work and confidential 
references. ese will be returned 
to you. Address 

Development Deputmont. 
klahoma vp 
‘Ohis. 


Oklahoma City, 
































A clear-thinking copy writer for the Ser- 
vice Department of trade publications 
reaching the women’s and men’s wear re- 
tailers. Familiarity with the ready-to- 
wear industries essential. Must be a 
smiler as well as a writer! Address Box 
617, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Two high-class subscription so- 
licitors for permanent positions to cover 
Southeastern States for publishers of 
three commercial journa and two 
technical publications on_a salary, ex- 
pense and bonus basis. Only ucers 
who can show from past records ability 
to produce business considered. Give 
full experience and references in first 
letter. Box 609, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer 
The man who can write good copy 
and sell it will find the right kind of 
a job waiting for him in the Adver- 
tising Department of the Standard 
and Mercury, New Bedford, Mass. 
Give experience and references 
when answering this advertisement. 


Executive Wanted 


A national association of manufacturers 
needs a Traveling Secretary, a mature 
man of education, varied business expe- 
rience, an organizer and an effective 
speaker before business meetings. 

It is a responsible position and will pay 
a good salary. Please give full details in 
first letter to Box 616, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Make it happy, scrappy 


Jingle-it and snappy. someone 
who can write jingles help you sell 
your product, Address Box 620, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Well Established Trade Journal 
FOR 


SALE 
PRICE REASONABLE 
BOX 619, PRINTERS’ INK 


WANTED—TO JOIN ON MAY ist, 
1921, WITH ANOTHER PUBLISH- 
ING HOUSE FOR RENTAL OF 
BRANCH OFFICES IN NEW YORK. 
About 1,000 feet needed for Tpose. 
Uptown or wn. Address “Wilson,” 
Box 618, care of Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED TO BUY OR PRINT 
SMALL, SUCCESSFUL MAGAZINE 
Have equipment, time and facilities 
for more composition and presswork, 
where costs are moderate. 


H. W. Morley, Angola, Indiana. 
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Booklets, folders, ete, Wel sentapet 
concern doirg such printing for New 
York concerns for many years, can take 
additional work. High-class; or 
Sane’ close co-operation. STRY: 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. 


Bought ond, Bald 


ters tters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City. 


FOR SALE 


Cox Duplex Perfecting Newspaper 
Press, suitable for printing four-, 
six- or eight-page papers, at a speed 
of 3,600 per hour. With Folding 
Attachment, in A-1 condition. Just 
the thi for. country newspaper. 
Reasonable price. 

For full particulars 

Box 615, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young lady, four years’ experience in 

ine makeup and in charge of 
all details in advertising department, 
desires responsible position, preferably 
with agency. Box 611, Printers’ Ink. 


Research Man—Experienced in analysis 
sales, advertising, distribution, market- 
ing, administration, labor and finance 
problems; personally dnd directing assist- 
ants. Engineering and business back- 
‘ ground. ox 623, Printers’ Ink. 


DOES YOUR ORGANIZATION NEED 
A YOUNG MAN? 
23 years old.- College training and 
I. C. S. Advertising student Eighteen 
months’ advertising experience includ- 
ing editorial and -copy-writing work. 
ishes connection with organization 
near New York or Philadelphia. Now 
with publicity department in Pittsburgh. 
Wishes position that will give copy-writ- 
ing experience and holds a future. Box 
625, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales and Advertising 
Manager 


Of value to concerns believing in 
intensive merchandising. “se 40. 
Fifteen years’ ¢ ience. arried. 
Now (and could remain) with a 
company of national repute. Box 
626, Printers’ Ink. 


























Man recognized as one of the best 
writers of publicity in the coun and 
biggest space-getters desires a different 
connection, where his special ability 
will yield the biggest profits to the 
concern that employs him and offers 
the greatest ogpertanity for his own 
advancement; has thorough sales and 
advertising experience, from traveli 

salesman and copy writer to sales an 
advertising executive; prepared cata- 
ae direct-mail literatur 
advertising campaigns and edited house- 
organs; a man still young who can put 
your proposition over from a. sales, ad- 
vertising or publicity standpoint.- Best 
references given. ox 624, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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SALES AND ADVERTISING MAN- 


AGER offers you c r, ‘training, 
judgment, enthusiasm. xpert as cor- 
seapendent and creator of literature that 
sells. I train men to sell, and get dealer 
co-operation. ow J $4,800 or more. 
Box 608, Printers’ Ink. 


ATTENTION, MEN! 
Yomet but eg to me advertising be = 
and -salesman desires opportuni 
live-wire as solicitor. : 

_ Has ability, and grim determina- 
tion to succeed. Box 628, Printers’ Ink. 


_ IN NEW ENGLAND p 
Experienced publishers’ representative, 
located in heart of New England, wants 
to take on after January ist one or 
two good A. B. C. papers. Not averse 
to af yy | New York City and State, 
where he has an established acquaint- 
ance. 

References furnished, showing experi- 
ence in selling merchandise, advertising 
agency work, etc. Box 610, P. I. 











ADVERTISING AND 
SALES MANAGER 


Just severed his connection with 
one of New York City’s largest 
department stores, is open for 
proposition. 


This is an unusual opportunity 
for some retailer, agency, or 
manufacturer to secure a high- 
calibre man with modern ideas. 


ADDRESS BOX 622, 209 CABLE 
BLDG., NEW YORE CITY 











Export 
Executive 


seeks connection with a 
manufacturer or company 
wishing to extend or pro- 
mote export business. Four 
years’ export experience in 
America and three years’ 
abroad as Managing Direc- 
tor of Overseas Company. 
Best credentials.. Box 621, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Harrison and Loomis Sts. 
CHICAGO 











In periods of price 


the 


man will survive 


If he advertises, but 


If he advertises in 
the most economical 


only— 


If he reaches the 
most people who 
will buy his wares. 


Outdoor Advertising 
has demonstrated its 
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Broadway at 25th St. 
NEW YORK 
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People are Buying 
in Chicago 


Executives of leading Chicago department 
stores were interviewed just before Christ- 


mas, and reported as follows: 


Mandel Brothers—“ Business has 
been remarkably good,” D. F. 
Kelly said. “It shows an increase 
over last year. The people rec- 
ognize that prices are down, and 
are buying freely. We find the 
demand chiefly is for wearing ap- 
gm and substantial articles.” 


“Marshall Field & Co.—D. M. 
Yates said his firm has had the 
largest holiday business in its 
history. “Thanks to the news- 
paper advertising and news ar- 
ticles, people start their buying 
early in the day,” he said. “This 
gives them time to deliberate 
over their purchases, More use- 
ful articles are being bought than 
ever. before,” 


The Fair—Edward J. Lehmann 
said sales in all departments are 
going ahead of last year, except 
in the ready-to-wear. 

Boston Store—Henry G. Hart 
reported the largest holiday trade 
in the store’s history. “Sales are 


largely in useful articles,’ he 
said. . “People are spending 
money freely, but more wisely 
than ever before.” 


Carson Pirie Scott & Oo.— 
John H. Wood said their holiday 
trade promises to exceed that of 
any previous Christmas. “Busi- 
ness has been very satisfactory,” 
he said, “I have noticed buy- 
ers seem a little more inclined 
toward the practical than usual. 
They take more time in mak- - 
ing selections. Even in luxuries 
trade is remarkably good.” : 


Rothschild & Co,—Emanuel M. 
Rosenthal declared business con- 
ditions all around are much bet- 
ter than in 1919. “Everybody 
knows that business has taken a 
turn for the better,” he said. 
“People are exercising more care 
in their purchases, but they are 
spending more freely than they 
did last year. There seems to be 
a wave of useful gift buying.” 








The good condition of the local market is 
responsible for the fact that The Chicago 
Tribune has recently broken its own pre- 


vious advertising records. The Chicago 
Tribune has also set a new high water 
mark in circulation. The net paid sale of 
The Daily Tribune now exceeds 450,000, 
and of The Sunday Tribune 800,000. 


The Chicago Cribrne 


Circulation 450,000 Daily, 800,000 Sunday 




















